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EVERY GIRL AND WOMAN SHOULD OWN 


THE WOMAN'S HOME LIBRARY 


Edited by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 
THE MOST PRACTICAL, HELPFUL AND SUCCESSFUL BOOKS ON THE SUBJECTS TREATED 


lhe young woman who reads the books Mrs. Sangster is editing ought to become healthy and good looking, 
polite and skillful, a good housekeeper, an able parent, a good speaker, and a fluent, lucid correspondent.” 


, 1 
} it 


—New York Times. 
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Women's Ways 
“ 
of Earning [loney 

By CyntuiA WESTOVER 
ALDEN. 

President-General of 
the International Sun- 
shine Society. 

his book is indispensable to every woman interested 
in earning money. It is full of definite suggestions, 
and the practical, direct advice which really helps. 

“ The first really practical and successful book of the 
kind that has come to our notice.’— Woman's Home 
Companion ‘ 

“Should be read by every woman. Valuable, inter- 


esting and curious.”—CAicage Tribune. 


The Mother’s Manual 


By Emetyn L. Cooutpnce, M. D. 
Visiting Physician of the Out-Patient De- 
partment of the Babies’ Hospital, N. Y., etc. 


his book presents precisely the information which 


every young mother asks. It is practical, helpful, mod- 


and absolutely trustworthy. 
“Full of practical hints. Just the questions any 
mother asks are answered here.”—Medical Record. 


“Dr. Coolidge is thoroughly at home in her subject. 
Ranks as an authority.’—Medwal News. 


Beauty Through Hygiene 


Common Sense Ways to Beauty and Health. 


By Emma E. Wacker, M. D. 

Member of the N. Y. Academy of Medi- 
cine, etc. 

This manual has been written to help American women 
to a better understanding of their physical life and 
endowments. 

“ Should have a place in every home.” —Schoo/ /ournad. 

“ Sensible, well-written. Designed to teach girls how 
to secure and maintain good health.”—/ohns Hopkins 
Hospital Bulletin. 


“ Should win lasting favor.’’—AMedical Book News. 








House and Home 


A Practical Book on 
Home Management. 

By Miss M. E. Carter. 

“Miss Carter understands 
the ordinary routine of the 
ordinary home, where comfort 
is sought rather than display, 
where dignified economy must be enforced, and where 
self-respecting people scorn to live beyond their honest 
means.”—Mrs. M. #. Sangster. 

“This excellent volume discusses in quite intimate 


detail the subject of practical Home Management.” 
— The Outlook. 


The Courtesies 


A Handbook of Etiquette. 
By Miss Etreanor B. Crapp. 


“The book is designed to meet the needs of people 


who from choice or necessity are economical in their use 
of money, but it is certain to satisfy the most fastidious 
and to prove very helpful to the reader whose ample 
means permit her to entertain without regard to ex- 
pense.’—AMMargaret E. Sangster. 


‘‘ Practical and trustworthy.”"—W. Y. Evening Post. 


Correct Writing and 
Speaking 


By Miss Mary A. JorDAN. 
Professor of English Literature in Smith 
College. 


“In the Woman’s Home Library this particular vol- 
ume will strongly appeal to women who do not mean to 
let their weapons rust, nor to abandon intellectual pur- 
suits because they have daughters at school. No one 
who values a liberal education and wishes to know the 
principles that underlie correct speaking and writing will 
pass this book by. To many women it will be a friend 
in need.”—-Margaret E. Sangster. 


4 March 1006 





Complete set in a box, express paid, to any address $6.35; single volumes by mail $1.08 


For further information and special circulars of The Woman's Home Library, write to © 


Dep’t C 


uesmar. A. S, BARNES & COMPANY rar 
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Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
FEB. 24 


The meeting was led by Miss. Helen 
Brigham. Mrs. Smith, Miss Brigham 
and others recognized the present atti- 
tude of hope and expectation in the 
churches of Boston and vicinity. 

The need of new workers in several mis- 
sion stations was emphasized. Letters 
were read from Miss Laura Smith, who 
has recently returned to the Zulu Mission 
and is now located at Umzumbe, and 
from Miss Evelyn Clarke«of Inanda. 
Miss Smith is to be at the head of Um- 
zumbe Home in place of Mrs. Malcolm, 
who is to take a furlough. There are 
over one hundred girls in school. In 
preparation for building, the girls have 
brought the bricks up from the valley 
on their heads four ata time. In return- 
ing after five years’ absence, Miss Smith 
notes certain interesting signs of prog- 
ress, or rather, perhaps, Europeanizing. 
The people are using more and more the 
English titles of Mr., Mrs., and Miss. 
There is an appreciable increase in the 
number of dressed natives; until recently 
it was a sign of a leaning towards Chris- 
tianity, except in the towns where they 
are forced to dress, but now hundreds 
are putting on clothes simply because 
they wish to. The desire for education 
and willingness to sacrifice for it have 
also advanced. 





The Y. W. C. A. at Portland 











The largest convention of Y. W.C. A. | 
workers ever held in New England oc- | 
curred in Portland, Me., Feb. 17-20. | 
Three hundred delegates were present, | 
representing Brown, Radcliffe, Smith, | 
Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley, Bates and Colby | 
Colleges, also many secondary schools 
and city associations. The reports showed 
a year of much growth in the number of | 
associations and in membership. | 

The address of Friday evening was by 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, and was full of 
inspiration and help. His subject was, 
For the Sake of the Name. He urged 
every heart that they fail not in the 
trust Christ put in us. Dr. Doggett of 
the Springfield Y. M. C. A. Training 
School spoke on The Gospel Message | 
for an Active Life, showing service to | 
be that message. B. 





Biographical 
REY. MOSES PATTEN 


After a long illness Rev. Moses Patten died 
at his home in Hookset, N. H., Feb. 12. He 
was the son of Moses and Hannah (Eaton) 
Patten, and born in Candia, July 4, 1824. 
Preparing for college at Pembroke Academy, 
he graduated at Dartmouth, 1850, and An- 
dover Theoiogical Seminary in 1855. He 
was ordained pastor at Townsend, Mass. 
June 7, 1860, and so continued three years; 
His other pastorates were at Plympton, West 
Dracut and Carlisle, Mass., Greensboro, Roch- 
ester, Ripton and Danby, Vt. In 1888 he re- 
tired from the ministry and took up his resi- 
dence at Hookset, so remaining till his death. 
He was a fine Bible scholar, conservative in 
his theology, a keen critic, clear and logical 
thinker, and during his retirement wrote a 
treatise on Infant Baptism, notable for its 
logical, thorough and exhaustive discussion 
of the subject, and an abiding memorial to 
his ability, published in 1900. He was emi- 
nently companionable, and a steadfast friend 
to his brethren in the ministry. 

He was twice married, his first wife dying 
in 1884. He left a widow, Mrs. Lydia S. 
Patten, daughter of Simeon and Lydia (Bailey) 
Stearns, and one son. Co. 





A Message of Exceptional Importance by W. J. DAWSON 


The Evangelistic Note 


A STUDY OF NEEDS AND METHODS, TOGETHER WITH A SERIES OF DIRECT APPEALS 


The study on Evangelism with its interesting record of personal experience, and the Ser- 
mons following, which were delivered at the recent mission in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
will be found to carry a message of exceptional importance to ministers and Christian work- 
ers who are interested in the work Mr. Dawson is now undertaking in this country. 


12mo, Cloth, net $1.25. 








The Story of the Welsh Revival 


Public interest in the great Revival is growing daily. 
Here is a most impressive booklet including Evan Rob- 
erts’s Message to the World; a very full sketch and 
study, with portrait of Mr. Roberts, the central figure 
in the movement, by Arthur Goodrich; and personal 
experiences by W. T. Stead, G. Campbell Morgan, Evan 
Hopkins, and other eye witnesses. 

For Quick Distribution. Paper, 25 cents. 


The Apostle Peter 


Outline Studies in his Life, Character and Writings. 
W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS 


These outline studies offer help and guidance in per- 
sonal meditation uf the scripture, as well as material 
for closer study in view of expository work in connec- 
tion with the class, platform, or the pu'pit. The volume 
is a mass of helpful suggestion in conerete form. 

12mo, Cloth, net £1.25. 


Talks to Men Abe Se Bible and the Christ of 
R. A. TORREY, D. D. 


Delivered by Dr. Torrey in anumber of the larger cities 
of England aud Scotland, usually at mid-day meetings 
of business men. Outspoken, pointed, forceful, and 
dealing witn present-day skepticism, they will prove as 
effective in printed form as when spoken. 

12mo, Cloth, net 75 cents. 


The Cyclopedic Handbook to the Bible 


An introduction to the study of the Scriptures by the late 
Joseph Angus, M.A., M.D. Thoroughly revised and in 


part rewritten by SAMUEL G. GREEN, D. D. 


While large portions most characteristic of the author’s 
purpose have been retained with but slight revision, 
much else has been rewritten or added in view of later 
scholarship. 8vo, Cloth, net $2.00. 


The White Peril in the Far East 


A study of the ethical and international significance of 
the Russo-Japanese war. (Author of Evolution of the 


Japanese.) SIDNEY L. GULICK, D.D. 
The conclusions were gained from extended intimate 


acquaintance with Japanese men of affairs, with whom 
the author was in daily contact. 12mo, Cloth, net 81.00. 














Inter-Communion with God 


An exploration of Spiritual Power, as manifested in in- 
tercourse and co-operation between God and man. 


MARSHALL P. TALLING 


As the author’s earlier volume, Extempore Prayer, 
treated of public devotion, this deals with communion 
as a private experience, and appeals to ail who desire 
to understand God’s contact witb mankind. 

12mo, Cloth, net $1.00. 


The Directory of the Devout Life 


A Commentary on the 
Sermon on the Mount. F. B. MEYER, M.A. 
One of the best examples of what a devotional manual 
should be, emphasizing the necessity of the new birth 
and acorrect apprehension of Scripture truth, but giving 
primary importance to consistency in every day living. 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00. 


The Culture of Simplicity 
MALCOLM J. McLEOD 


“The theme which Pastor Waguer has recently urged 
upon our feverish modern life is here presented with 
ethical vigor, with literary grace, and with a touch of 
the deepest chords of life as ‘ the Gospel for an age of 
unrest.’ It is both a cuarming and a tonic book.” —The 
Outlook. 12mo, Cloth, net $1.00. 


Humanity and GOd ana other sermons. 
SAMUEL CHADWICK 


“In every sermon the preacher looks at man in the 
light of God, and strives to show that in the visitation 
of God in Christ the hope of humanity centers.””—Meth- 
odist Times. Cloth, net $1.50. 


The Twentieth Century New Testa- 


Ment— Fina Revised Translation of 1905 


This new revised, tinal edition marks the completion of 
over thirteen years of laborious effort by a score of trans- 
lators, all criticism having beenconsidered. Cloth, net 
$1.00; Morocco, net 81.50; Morocco, gilt edges, net $2.00. 


Studies in the Life of the Christian 
His Faith and His Service. H. T. SELL, D. D. 


Every phase of the Christian life and its relations is 
dealt with in such form as to assure a ready welcome 
for this last volume. In its practical — of all 
that the earlier volumes have contained it forms a most 
suggestive series of studies. 

Cloth, net 50 cents ; paper, net 25 cents. 























The Harvest of the Sea 


A Tale of Both Sides of the Atlantic. 
WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 
A vivid story, in which fact is presented in fiction 


form, of the Deep Sea Fisherman’s life on the Dog- 
ger banks in the North Sea and off the Coasts of 





Newfoundland and Labrador. Full of thrilling 
heroic adventure in which men count not their lives 
dear—“ This also is the price of fish.” 

Iliustrated. Net $1.00. 


Two Books Every ** Congregationalist’’ Reader Should Have 





Dr. Grenfell’s Parish 72%, Beer Se 
NORMAN DUNCAN 


The author of “ Doctor Luke” has yet to put his 
facile pen to better purpose than in this portraiture 
of Dr. Grenfell and his deep-sea fisher folk. 

“This Oxford man is master seaman, missionary, 
prowess of invustry, magistrate, physician and 
nelpful friend of every fisherman on the Labrador 
Coast.”—N. Y. Sun. Illustrated. Net $1.00. 








FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


New York: 158 Fiith Ave. Chicago: 63 Washington St. Toronto, London, Edinburgh 








Hutchings-Votey 
Organ Co. 
High-grade Pipe Organs 


are building the Organ for 


BROADWAY TABERNACLE 


NEW YORK 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 











SANCTUS CAROLS! 


The Story of Easter, in seven carols. 
The Last Supper. 
The Descent to the Tomb. 
The Meeting. 
Christ’s Charge to His Disciples. 
he Ascension. 
The Risen Lord. 
Gloria! 
Soon to be published. 
The music is by ARTHUR BURNETT. 


For Sale at the 


CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORE, 14 Beacon St. Boston. 


FANNY 
CROSBY’S 
Bells at Bvening 


and other verses 
WITH A HISTORY OF HER LIFE. 
Beautifully bound, 50c., postpaid. 
All Profit Paid to Miss Crosby. 
We pay her a regular salary; but you should help her too. 
AHE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage 
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New Easter Music Che anne naane 


SONG 





MARZO, EDUARDO AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS yor, FoREIGN 

“— Lives! (Violin Obligato,) High Voice in E-flat (E-flat—a-flat). Low Voice in Beat (b-flat— i Wasnt tae e Settee Publishing ' 

a ). ‘ 
A singable and melodious church-song, working up to a spirited climax. ; Purehasin J, Pog ine. in yy Ra 
ANTHEMS CAROLS ane Comenneson as Fay | Mrisg10u Any Soo nary. 
MARZO, EDUARDO CLOUCH-LEICHTER, H. B. Howiand, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 

11,370. He is Risen! He is Risen! So- 11,374. Amen! Amen! (Easter Proces- tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 

prano Solo and Chorus. .16 | sional’ for Voices in Unison.) -10 | annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
Melodious and genial and not difficult. 11,373. Life Eternal. (Easter Processional.) .10 | p, D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washin ton Choate, 
| wo dignified and stately processionais, of D.D.; Corresponding Secretary; Don o - She elton 
NEIDLINCER, W. H. great breadth, yet firm in rhythm. ciate Secretary ; d,D.D., one 
. 11, 200. Tite ~4 ¥ our Voices Now! Bari- . LOUD, A. F. sentative. Ad 306 Ooantegationsl Tiduse, Boston 
wat ye . ‘16 | 11,349. Ged Hath Sent His An 10 
Writ -ffec we ° THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Silat hut amos’ ama eectve for | Tie iatecani gh te sed asshort ”” | ata maa ety cea St. New fore Mieehe te 
| SY em. United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
PARKER, HORATIO | MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN Gnd in the West, amndag the indions 900 Chinese. br 
11,372. I Shall t Die, but Live. Bari 9 > . € 10 | Office ongregation: ouse ; Chicago office. 
tone Solo and Chorus. siabaha ms 16 | i136? MWeieome, aie Morning! 10 | Salle 'St. Donations may he ment to ¢ either of the above 
Strong in conception and workmanship, dig- | (Voices in Unison 10 | Offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, prqaeurer, Fourth Ave. and 
nified yet vigorous, and of true churchly spirit. Breathe a true carol spirit, free in melody and Twenty-second St., New York City. 
harmony. 
SCHNECKER, P. A. " No. 2 makes a spirited processional. Aid fn bulding churches and parso hong hg : a. 

11,345. Angels Koll the Rock Away. H. Richard DD. Rev. H. Cobb, D. D 
sedi Voices (2 Sopranos, 2 Altos, Tenor and | NEVIN, GEORCE B. Secre ‘Bmeri itus oe les ic. H Treasurer, 10% 
Bas 16 11,344. ‘The Triumph of the King. 2 Hast aand St. Ne al us Bee Oe: AT tanec. 18% 

OW ritten in six parts throughout, and particu- In a marked rhythm, re-enforced by the ton St., Chicago. i lll. ; Rev. G. A. Hoed Congre- 
¢ 3 4 J 
larly full and rich for chorus work. sturdy impulse of the melody cree House, B Bose, Mass: Rev. HH. Wikof, 
CANTATAS ling, San Fra . Cal., Field Secre- 
Christ Triumphant | V ietory po OES EDUCATION SocIgTY (including 
BY H. CLOUGH-LEIGHTER | BY H. J. STEWART former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
5 | . : for students for the ministry. enty-seven Co: 

A masterly work, free and modern in struc- A short Cantata in close accord with the joy- tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
ture, for four solo voices, chorus and organ. ous character of Easter-tide. It can take the place Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
The time required for performance is thirty of the usual anthem and has solos for soprano or Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
minutes. .60 | tenor and baritone or mezzo-soprano, -30 | Treasurer. Offices, 612 Peis Cong regational House, Bos 

Copies of the above sent for examination ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
Send fe ) lete catalogue of Easter music THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
ee een Me Te ee wie LISHING ap iy cg Con skient; Geo House, Boston, Wil- 
ard Scott, D. Fs. renee dent; Geo. M. Boynton, bd. D., 
cretary an 

The agg ne | Deporenent which is in charge of the 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON Secretary, tains Sunday’ school missionaries, fur- 

Cc. H. Ditson & Co., New York J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia | nishes lesson | belpe,: libraries and other necessary litera- 
: ture to new and needy schools ey go A orat reduced 
Order of your home dealer or the above houses cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
dae are wholly — ed by appropriations from the Busi- 

D EDIT VED FOR THE | . ~ | Bunday schools and individual go dire ly for mission: 
A SECON y TION ISSUE ‘ J unday schools an ndividuals go ree or mission. 

A SECOND EDITION ISSUED FOR THE ory week, W. A Duncan, Ph D.is Fi ng ret 


retary 
Rev. F. J. ——— is New England Gapeelabendals for 


this de 
epartment, in charge of the Business 
er, xy eoation in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
pu ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 
pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Lay > uisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of aii other publishers as well as ite 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and — 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Inte or and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





LENTEN SEASON AND EASTER 
A Woman 


The Spirit Christlike not 


BY CHARLES S. MACFARLAND Beautiful 


Addresses bah es Macfarland during the 
Lenten Season 
SuBJECTS: The Life Contemplative—The Light at 40 
Within—The Growth in Grace—God with Us—God has only 
within Us--The Spirit Prayerful—The Life Christ- 
like—Surrender and .Sacrifice—The Ministry of Herself 
Suffering—The Life Immortal—The Universal In- gE sel 


carnation. to Blame 


@ The Outlook. * Helpful to the moral and spiritual up 





























sais pon Sake Saas rr deep experience, NATIONAL CouNciL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
® Pitts) Ch és In Miss Cocroft’s booklet, “ Beauty, Grace porate name “ Trustees of the aoe Couneil of 
ittsburg Christian Advocate. The entire range of and Symmetry of Form, the Kesult of Jongregational Churches of the United States.’’”) 
Christian life is cov ered in the most delightful and | Perfect Health,” she says that no woman can Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
helpful manner. be perfectly well unless she stands correctly, walks Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
@San Francisco Chronicle. “ Entirely devoid of cant, correctly and breathes correctly, so that the lungs, rom churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
lucid and artistically simple.” heart, nerve centers and all vital organs are free ah H. eh are end ad00 BC NY. 5 io. we ae 
@ Evangelical Messenger. ** Fine, scholarly, beautifully | from pressure. She holds that it is a woman’s dut Pp. D..» B. Forbes "206 ELM Ave., Hartford, Ct. 
worded... on some of the profounder themes. to express dignity, ease and grace of carriage, whic id 
Christian Endewvor Worid. “Charmingly written, | bespeak culture and refinement; that a woman BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
worth owning and re-reading.” | should not wear herself to a shadow in caring 1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.;. 
1} Western Christian Advocate. “Contains rapturous | for her home, but should rather be the most Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
musings, devout meditations and e difying lessons ’ | artistic and beautiful expression there. pee bea sence Room 601 gong ted to the mats House, oston. 
# Religious Telescope. “ Each chapter a gem of rare value. 4 ongregational society devo 80CIas, 
A devotional book, in complete harmony with rational gon tyneny yg eye byt eg! 29 moral and. religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
thought.’ Shr thi i y ae : sel } and sup) pported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Observer. “ Beautiful, spiritual and practical.” ‘divi oe: ah ——- wes anf a Beques should be made payable to the Boston 
he individual, she first teaches women how man’s Friend Socie Contributions from churches 
F Chr's'ian World, London. ‘* Wise counsel, finely ex- to stand, how to walk and then instead of and individuals solicited. 


pressed, for the lost art of communion with God.’ 

Baptist Magazine. “* From cover to cover we seem to 
Se in the very Holy of Holies, moving among the reali- 
ties of divine and eternal things.” 

@ Baptist Times. “It is long since we Came across a 
volume with greater spiritual charm.’ 

Evangelical Magazine. “ The writer brings the quali- 
ties of a seer to his task, and has at bis command lan- 
guage which can worthily paint the visions.’ 


giving her medicine or drugs, she gives 
special exercises to strengthen any vital - 
orgaus of the body which may be weak. 
AN is folly explained in her Massachusetts and Boston 
book which is sent postpaid 


for only five 2<ent stamps. THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY,. 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 


SUSANNA COCROFT Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 











Literary World. “ The devotional spirit finds an in 57 Washington St THE CONGREGATI 
= ONAL BOARD OF | Sa 9 Sur- 
tellectuaily worthy embodiment.” Department P CHICAGO PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa-. 
Handsomely printed and bound & tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
, ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Price 75 cents net As Pres. of the Physical Culture Extension work, Miss Cocroft Room 61 Dongregational oune. Boston. Rev. Charies 

has perhaps had a ‘wider experience than any woman in Amer- B. Rice Secretary 
Tt be il rim ica in diagnosing and prescribing ~emedial exercises for women. . 
Gg tess 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
New York BOSTON Chicago quects soll — i, ae name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 


wood, Tre 04 Sears Building. Apply for aid to. 
F. E. temrich. 0b t Congregational House 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
ty (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 


and vicini 
The Congregationalist Ratan, Se Subterranean cod fare 
anes Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 "Tonawanda St., Boston. 























will be sent dinate Gammotuatie 
SPECIAL to a new subscriber SPECIAL || , ope ee sce 


OFFER to January 1, 1906 OFFER E°itrriet Stanwood, Home Zoretar. beet 














FE 1 50 WomMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 

or e 607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secre 

SEND R. M THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soorery ¢ of Bos- 

N FO SA PLE ton, Room 601 Congregational House Miss 


Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville ie tts R Roxbury. 











The subscription may be given to our local representative 
or sent to IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8U@- 
THE CONGREGA TIONALIST .. || GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
14 Be ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
acon Street, Boston UF iML FACT THAT THE'ADVERTISEMENT 

WAS SEEN IN SHE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Don’t think less of your system than you do of 
your house. Give it a thorough cleansing, too. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





A Woman of training and experience in mission 
and church work desires a position. Address Mission- 
ary, 123, Worcester, Mass. 


Wanted, by a Christian woman of culture, a position 
as home or traveling companion. Would assist in light 
housework or sewing. Adress V, 9, care The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


An Immediate Position. Auditor and executive 
manager, 85,000; secretary, $1,000; clerk, $1,000; cor- 
respondent, $2,000; salesman, $1,500. Must be filled 
immediately. Write for plan. Business Opportunity 
Co ,1 Union Square, New York. 


Hundreds of desirable positions paying. $1,000— 

$5,000 now 7 for petent Sal ,, Executive, 

Clerical and Technical men. If you want advancement 

write us today an — position desired. Offices in 12 
H 


d 
eities. Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 





anted, a young, wide-awake, Congregational min- 
ister for church in Eastern Maine. ust be married 
man. Salary $600, with free rental of parsonage. Ad- 
dress H. P., Box 5229, Boston, Mass , stating experience 
and references. 


Mighland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 
medical supervision. Excellent cuisine. House warm, 
conny one well = Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


A Lady of Refinement, who has met with re- 
verses, would Jike to secure a position as managin 
housekeeper where there is at least one maid. ts 
thoroughly competent as an all-round hcusekeeper, 
also an exceptionally fine seamstress. State terms. 
Address E. B., 7, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


A Dentist Wanted. An excellent opportunity 
within 20 miles of Boston for a dentist who Ts able to 
fit up an office. The advertiser is anxious to have a 
Congregationalist co-worker. Address “Pastor,” 9, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Large, Well-known Bank desires a good 
business man with $10,000 to $20,000 to join them in 
handling the product of a successful manufacturing 
company which they own. Business Opportunity Co., 
1 Union Square, New York. 


A High-grade Manufacturing Company, en- 
gaged largely in government work, wishes a good busi- 
ness man as treasurer; investment, $20,000. Business 
Opportunity Uo., 1 Union Square, New York. 


A Youngish Man Wanted for assistant veneral 
manager Of an old prosperous business; investment 
$5,000 in preferred stock, divideud payieg. Proper 
salary. Solid assets, $100,000. Business Opportanity 
Co., L Union Square, New York. 


An Efficient Pastor (not a politician nor “ pro- 
moter”) is open to a five-year engagement where an 
intelligent and ethical gospel is required. Address 


Faithful, 9, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Congregational Minister, who has most 
marked gifts in the way of pastoral work, visitation of 
the sick, Sunday school work, and the conduct of con- 
ventions, would like to correspond with a church ino 
New England or vicinity appreciating such work. Isa 
ee pera. neither long nor tedivus. Address 

. KF. D.,9, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Recollections of a Missionary 
in the Great West 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Published by Scribners at $1.25 
Our special price, 50 cts. postpaid 








Graphic pictures of life among rough frontiers- 
men, cowboys, etc. Written from personal experi- 
ences in an interesting and charming way. 

A suggestive book for missionaries to read. 

An inspiring book for anybody to read. 

A capital addition to the Sunday school or public 
library. 

A limited number only at this special price 


50 cts. net {rromformerpricey 50 Cts, net 
poston Che Pilgrim Press cuicacc 


NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By Geo. C Sresems 


30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per 100 
Returnable Sample free to Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & KAN CO.,Chicago-New York 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Beston and Chicage. 


Jordan, ‘Lovett Co. 


General Insurance Agents 
Fire, Accident and. Liability, .. 4: ) 





' 
‘Pelicies of best forms, also bends of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 
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GiD HAVE YOU 


read the Brierley Books? If 
you haven’t, begin at once by 
ordering his latest 


COMMON LIFE 


$1.40 net. By mail $1.52 








and you will thank us for call- 
ing attention to it. 





THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 


2 and 3 Bible House, . New York 








In Press. Ready April 5. 


HYMNS OF 


WORSHIP 


AND 


SERVICE 


A NEW hymn book compiled by experts on 
an original plan, based on a tabulation of 
hymns and tunes in standard use among the 
evangelical churches. 
480 pp. Introductory Prices, 60 cts. Cloth, 75 cts. Half Mor. 
It may be just what you have been look- 
ing for—a working collection of hymns and 
tunes of convenient size and moderate cost. 


At any rate, send for a sample copy and 
judge of its peculiar merits for yourselr. 


Address 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., N. Y. City 
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take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalst does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements te ies columns 


gate the truth 1 statements made in its adverti: 
columns, and we must remind our ers that - 
vertisement in The is not an indorse- 
ment by The ( It is good C 

tional doctrine declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth eness and 
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Entered as second-class mait. Composi‘ion by Thomas Todd 


Sunday School Workers 





A= you dissatisfied with the results of 
your present work in the Sunday School? 

Do you think that the efforts now put 
forth should yield greater results? If youare, 
and if you do think more might be aecom- 
plished, you will probably agree that your 
method is at fault, that the curriculum is not 
adapted to the school, and that the teaching 
organization results in the loss of mueh val- 
uable time and labor. Our new book 


AN OUTLINE of 
A BIBLE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE WILLIAM PEASE 


of the Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
gogy, aims to assist the earnest Sunday 
School worker in intelligently grasping the 
problem of present-day religious instruetion, 
and seeks to aid himin revising the eourse 
| of study. The material presented is ample 
enough to supply @ curriculum for the larg- 
est school completely graded, and suggest- 
ive enough to help the teacher of but a sin- 
f gle class in a very small sehool. 


b2mo, 430 pages, $1.50 net ; $1 66 postpaid. 





The question is often asked: What is 
available along modern pedagogical lines 
for the use of the Sunday School ? Our Cen- 
structive Bible Studies are issued to supply 
this want; at present there is a book for 
each department of the Sunday School. Cir- 
culars fully describing the whole series and 
sample pages from the various books will 


| be sent free on application to 





| Phe University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO or 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORE 
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Specialization in each Depart- 
ment. Courses = a and 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 

A Training School for the Chris- 

HARTFORD pape y all Denominations 
on equal terms. 

yb Cm “Pte DEAN. 


tian Ministry. Open to College 
Religious Peda 
Sept. 27, 1905. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOV ER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began ite 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 





HE 
4 Ashburton PIl., 
Washington; Chicago; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGE NOTES 
Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., 
Minneapolis; San Francisco: 
EVERETT VU. FISK & Co. 





The Gilman Schooi 
for Girls Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


Advantages of Greater Bes ston withoutth e drawbacks of city life. 

he tthe ,the unit. Resident Pupils, $1,000 

ARTHT R G GIL MAN, x M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 
Na, 26 Caneord Avenue, 


WABAN SCHOOL 4,.437 mass. 


A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Summer Camp in Maine. Rey, J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 
















Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of boys 

The many conside amare a boy’slife 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are esse “ntial for 


a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 


This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


Dr. C. R. WHITE, Principal, 
ettestey Hills, Mass. 
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SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 














Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published unier this heading at ten cents a line. 

A HALF-HOUR SERVICE OF EVENING PRAYER, with 
organ music, is held each week day, except Saturday, 
at 4.30 Pp. M., in the Central Congregational Church, 
corner Newbury and Berkeley Streets, Boston. A gen- 
eral invitation to these services is heartily given. The 
church is open from two to five o’clock, except on 
Saturdays. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and Le promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 





vessels; 
riend and 


7. to sustain its work are solicited, 4 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
the — office of the society at New York. 

Dr. CHARLES A. SPORDARD, President. 
Rev. G. McPHERSON HUNTER, Secret 
W. HALL Ropes Treasurer. 
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A BOSTON NEWSPAPER 


asked its readers what they 
would do, if told they were 
to die within Seven Days? 
A Contented Man Replied: 
“J don’t Think I Should Worry— 
I have Provided for my Family 
Through Life Insurance.” How 
About Your Family, Will they 7 
be Provided for? gt WAS THE 


: & STRENGTH OF 
The Prudential | /; 
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SEND THIS COUPON. 


oe Cathedral Etchings 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL (plate 15 x 22 inches) 


BY MURRAY 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL (plate 15 x 20% inches) 
RHEIMS CATHEDRAL (plate 15%2 x 24 inches) 
BURGOS CATHEDRAL (plate 13% x 21 inches) 


HAIG’S FAMOUS ETCHINGS 
Beautiful pictures for the parish house, the rectory, the Sunday School room, 
the home. The original signed proofs from which our reproductions are made 
were purchased at a cost of $600. 
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JAPAN EDITION. Printed by hand on imported Japan 
paper from a copper plate. Price (postage prepaid) each $2.00 

EDITION DE LUXE. Impressions taken by hand on 
India paper mounted with wide margins and remarque. 
Price poutage pe) Me 4 AB nese tock 
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The Clifton Springs Sanitarium 


1905 


1850 This Popular Health Resort 


enjoys a world-wide reputation on 
account of the curative properties of 
its mineral waters. THE SANITA- 

UM is one of the most perfectly 
appointed institutions of its kind in 
America. There is a large staff of 
physicians, a corps of trained nurses 
and attendants skilled in all methods 
of Medical, Surgical, Electrical and 
Hydrotherapeutic treatments, and j 
the bath and treatment rooms are 
supplied with all modern appliances. 


The building is thoroughly fire- 
proof, has two fine elevators, is 
steam and open grates, 
lighted with electricity and gas, and 
is as comfortable in winter as in sum- 
mer. 


The cuisine is excellent and the 
rates, which include medical atten. == 
tion and treatments (baths, massage, Gediridts. ete.), are conceded to be as low as those 
charged by any good hotel for room and board only. 
Send for illustrated booklet ‘ A.’ 


The SANITARIUM, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


No tubercular or insane cases received. 
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Event and Comment 


EW CONGREGATIONAL meeting 

houses have figured in as stirring 
scenes connected with religious or na- 
tional life as the old 
Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York. Itis a matter 
of interest to all Congregationalists that 
the new edifice, pictured on our cover 
page this week, is well calculated to 
preserve the traditions and witness to 
the inheritance of the past. It still 
stands on Broadway, in the center of the 
great thoroughfare of the metropolis. 
In form and comeliness it is a distinct 
contribution to the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the twentieth century. Con- 
gregationalists do not aspire to cathedrals, 
but they believe that places of worship 
should testify to the value, beauty and 
dignity of worship, and to the care and 
consecration of the worshipers. The 
new Tabernacle will satisfy this require- 
ment; will be a landmark in the great 
city for generations to come and a place 
of pilgrimage for many Congregational- 
ists visiting New York. The building, 
while externally complete, will probably 
wait for some years before all its interior 
is fully furnished. It will stand for far 
more than the local church which will 
use it. It would be as appropriate for 
those at a distance to offer gifts to add to 
its beauty as itis for Episcopalians to 
enrich St. John’s Cathedral, which is ris- 
ing in another part of the city. 


The New Broad- 
way Tabernacle 


ARNEST ASSENT was the united 

and unanimous expression of the sea 
of faces uplifted to Mr. Dawson in Park 
Street Church at every 
noon meeting for men 
last week. No one fa- 
miliar with the religious life of Boston 
could mistake the character of that audi- 
ence. Ministers, deacons and other mem- 
bers of the churches made the most of it 
—the same persons seen at conventions, 
conferences, Bible classes, religious clubs 
and social unions. Fringes of young 
men were around the doors and in the 
rear galleries. The pews were filled with 
middle-aged and elderly men, eager to 
see the effect of Mr. Dawson’s addresses 
in bringing men to Christ. There is good 
ground for encouragement in the fact 
that the large church is filled at the noon 
hour every day. The issue of the meet- 
ings depends on how much that army of 
men are ready to do individually for the 
salvation of their neighbors. Men are 
not brought to know God and surrender 
themselves to him by mass meetings. If 
Christians are stirred to persuade and 
pray for and with those whom they are 
seeking, one by one, the results of this 
movement will be great; otherwise they 


The Human 
Power in Revival 


will be little more than spiritual enter- 
tainment. 


HE GENEROUS WEEK which Dr. 

Washington Gladden gave to New 
England has been warmly appreciated 
by the large congrega- 
tions which assembled in 
Pittsfield, Providence, 
Fall River, Melrose, Bellows Falls and 
Burlington, Vt., to hear him last week. 
In several cases churches in the vicinity 
were asked to send delegates, and thus 
the influence of the meetings was ex- 
tended. He found at some points, espe- 
cially at Pittsfield and Providence, un- 
usual religious interest already evident, 
and his addresses were calculated to 
deepen such a spirit and to direct it to 
practical ends. It is not Dr. Gladden’s 
words alone—weighty as they are—which 
are valuable, but there is something in 
his serene and dignified bearing, his 
warm and ready sympathy and his wise, 
personal counsel which enriches all who 
come in contact with him. Such tours as 
these which Dr. Gladden is making in 
different parts of the country reveal a 
need of such sympathetic ministration 
and more than justify the extending of 
the moderator’s function sanctioned at 
Des Moines. Considering the demands of 
his important church in Columbus, he is 
giving a liberal portion of his time to this 
representative work, and we only wish 
it were possible for him to give more. 


Dr. Gladden’s 
New England Trip 


UNISHMENT of offenders is the 

supreme test of executive capacity. 
Legislatures may make wise laws, courts 
swiftly and rightly in- 
terpret them, but if ex- 
ecutives fail to carry out 
legislatures’ wills and courts’ verdicts, 
good government breaks down. The 
American people today are more con- 
cerned with this aspect of their Govern- 
ment than anyother. Recent judicial de- 
cisions and legislative enactments show 
clearly that courts and legislatures may 
still be reckoned as voicing the popular 
will respecting monopoly evils. The cru- 
cial question now is, Is the Executive 
strong and courageous enough to enforce 
laws against aggregations of wealth 
which hitherto have defied courts, legis- 
latures and executives, and done it so 
long that they have become reckless? 
Orders issued during the past week 
against several hundred agents of the 
Beef Trust, summoning them to give 
evidence and stand investigation, indi- 
cate that the case against that rapacious 
monopoly is not to be dropped, but rather 
pushed. President Roosevelt can do noth- 
ing which will give him a surer grip on 


Prosecution of 
Trust Law Defiers 


the American people than to prosecute 
relentlessly men who have practiced ex- 
tortion on the consuming public and 
violence on individuals daring to com- 
pete for trade. Cattle growers, on the 
one hand, and meat consumers on the 
other, have been robbed, and individuals 
who have ventured to rival the trust 
have been beaten and left by the way- 
side. When some of these highwaymen 
in high places get prison sentences, and 
when the State once more asserts its 
superiority to its creatures—the corpo- 
rations—then industrial democracy will 
have a chance to live in this country, 
and not before. 


ONGRESS will do well to adopt 
without any modification the amend- 
ment to the Indian Appropriation Bill 
misslis introduced by Senator 
aan meescct ror *- Bard of California, and 
recommended by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, which reads 
thus: 

That no portion of the funds appropriated 

by this act, nor the principal nor interest of 
any Indian trust or tribal funds held by the 
United States for the benefit of any Indian 
tribe, shall be available nor be expended for 
the support of any sectarian or denomina- 
tional school. 
When this is a law, the Interior Depart- 
ment will be forbidden to make such 
appropriations of principal or interest 
of tribal funds as were authorized re- 
cently by the President and Secretary 
Hitchcock to Roman Catholic and Lu- 
theran scuools, appropriations that in 
detail as well as in principle were inde- 
fensible, more money in some cases being 
granted to particular schools than by any 
construction of the law of per capita 
allotment could have been assigned. 


NE CLAUSE in the sixth plank of 

the platform adopted by the Tus- 
kegee Conference last week is this: 
“The constant cultiva- 
tion of pride of race is 
an element which we should not over- 
look in the training of our children.” 
It was this prescription which Rev. Dr. 
William R. Huntington, rector of Grace 
Church, New York city, also gave in a 
recent striking sermon on The Afro- 
American; and Booker T. Washington, 
in his opening address at the Tuskegee 
Conference, summed up his exhortation 
on this point with the apposite saying 
that ‘“‘no race that does not believe in 
itself and-respect itself can expect to 
command the confidence of others.’’ In- 
asmuch as all the currents North and 
South now seem to run in the direction 
of accentuation of race distinctions, and 


Negro Race Pride 
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inasmuch as few if any who prescribe 
solutions of the race problem in this 
country do it so far as it affects Cauca- 
sians and Afro-Americans along the line 
of race-mingling, such exhortations as 
these are certainly in order. If separa- 
tion is the ideal, the sooner and stricter 
the better. Weare not so sure as some 
seem to be that the streams are always 
to run parallel but never merge, or that 
the races are to be all they ought to be 
to each other politically, industrially, re- 
ligiously, without ever having any social 
intercourse with all that implies. Just 
now a majority of Afro. American as well 
as Caucasian leaders argue that the solu- 
tion is by the way of race accentuation. 


OPULAR hatred of the Standard Oil 

corporation is revealed in the sympa- 
thetic action of many state legislatures 
following the formal 
action of Kansas, to 
which we referred last week, and which 
Rey. Charles M. Sheldon dwells upon in 
his article on page 287. Kansas is rich 
enough to stand whatever expense may 
be incurred in the fight she has begun, 
but none the less significant is the prof- 
fer of a loan by the Illinois legislature. 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Texas and other 
states of the Mississippi valley have 
made known in various ways their sym- 
pathy with Kansas folk, and the upris- 
ing, as a whole, indicates how ready that 
dominating political section of the coun- 
try is now to go to extreme lengths of 
collective ownership and action if thereby 
the people may rescue their own again. 
The latest move in the fight is the effort 
both in Kansas and in Washington, headed 
up at the Congressional end by a resolu- 
tion passed by the House formally call- 
ing on Secretary Hitchcock of the In- 
terior for information, to expose the in- 
wardness of the recent negotiations by 
which a large section of oil-producing 
territory owned by the Osage Indians 
came under the control of the Standard 
Oil Company, with Secretary Hitchcock’s 
approval. 


Sympathy for Kansas 


ENTUCKY’S Supreme Court fines 

Berea College $1,000 for maintain- 
ing an educational institution in which 
it is planned that Negroes 
and whites shall be edu- 
cated together. The special law which 
Berea has broken is one that a few years 
ago Kentucky’s legislature passed, espe- 
cially directed against Berea. Berea’s 
officials violated the law technically in 
order to have the matter tested judi- 
cially; and of course they will not rest 
under an adverse verdict until it is finally 
decreed by the Federal Supreme Court. 
Berea has able lawyers, among them ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle. She 
contends that the proscriptive and dis- 
obeyed law conflicts with the Kentucky 
Bill of Rights and the Federal Constitu- 
tion, because it sets up discriminations 
in education that are not ordered in other 
assemblies—as in churches—and also be- 
cause such legislation impairs the liberty 
of thought and action of those who may 
wish to study or teach. 

Individualism has received a rap from 
the Federal Supreme Court in its recent 
decree refusing the appeal of a man who 
declined to obey Massachusetts law re- 
specting vaccination. What a consensus 


Judicial Decrees 
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of medical opinion and State law together 
decree for the protection of society as a 
whole, no individual may refuse to obey, 
says the court. 


ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, as 

usual here and abroad, wherever 
Americans in any number were resident, 
was a day for registering re- 
spect for the great statesman 
and soldier, and using his 
deeds and precepts of statecraft as texts 
for pertinent homilies on our immediate 
and future national duties. Thus Presi- 
dent Roosevelt utilized the day at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, an occasion not- 
able because the degree of LL. D. was 
conferred on William II., the German 
emperor. The President cites Washing- 
ton as authority for his own policy of 
multiplication of battleships and the like, 
he contending that Washington believed 
that the best preparation for peace was 
adequate preparation for war. It is said 
by those who have thoroughly studied 
Washington’s state papers that in the 
main Washington held that our isolation, 
size and resources exempt us from build- 
ing such armaments as Europe needs. 
To which, of course, the President and 
his followers would reply that world 
conditions have changed; that we no 
longer are isolated; and that our size, re- 
sources and potentialities cannot be 
trusted to save us from European aggres- 
sion if we are not suitably equipped for 
conflict. Sentiment against the extreme 
policy of the President with respect to 
increase of the navy grows in Congress, 
especially in view of the threatened 
deficit in revenue and the sure need of 
economy. 


Washington 
as a Model 


b fee ANNUAL REPORT of the Na- 
tional League for the Protection of 
the Family, of which Rev. Dr. Dike is 
secretary, just issued, 
is more encouraging in 
its outlook than if it 
had been written a few years ago. State 
and Church are working toward a clearer 
definition and more unity of ideal with 
respect to marriage and divorce; and 
various sources of authoritative informa- 
tion respecting actual facts of today and 
the history of the institution of marriage 
are now accessible to the student which 
were not a decade ago. Much remains to 
be done in this respect, however, and the 
recent action of Congress ordering a na- 
tional census is commendable, and should 
become habitual. More of the states, 
also, should collect statistics annually. 
Dr. Dike commends heartily the action 
of our National Council in its provision 
for investigation of the problem during 
the next three years. We are struck 
with a phrase in this report referring to 
the home department work of the Sun- 
day school. Dr. Dike suggests that, in 
certain contingencies, ‘‘ the Sunday school 
supplement the work of the home, and 
not supplant that work.’”’ Has the Sun- 
day school not supplanted the work of 
the home too often, or, rather, permitted 
parents to think that it can take the 
place of the home? One of the best 
efforts of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation’s work may be in co-ordinating the 
activities of the home, the family and the 
State in their respective realms of edu- 
cation. 


The Home and the 
Sunday School 
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MERICAN CONGREGATIONAL- 

ISTS visiting London hereafter will 
find a new and attractive denominational 
center in the house 
on New Bridge 
Street, near Lud- 
gate Hill, just opened by the London Mis- 
sionary Society as its headquarters. Itfur- 
nishes accommodations long needed and 
will enable the society to carry on its ad- 
ministrative work more effectively. The 
dedication was made the occasion of a 
noteworthy demonstration, representa. 
tives of other missionary societies, re- 
turned missionaries joining with promi- 
nent London pastors in a restatement of 
missionary motives and in earnest ex- 
hortation to their brethren to arouse the 
Church at home to assuming its proper 
share in the maintenance of foreign mis- 
sions. The building is of gray stone, near 
the business heart of the city, and besides 
office room and a spacious: hall contains 
the library and the museum, which are 
important assets of the society. One of 
the notable speeches was that by Rev. 
George Cousins, assistant foreign secre- 
tary, who, just having returned from a 
trip to China, expressed his conviction 
that the policy of the society should be to 
intrust the native workers with large re- 
sponsibilities and more carefully to train 
new recruits for particular fields. Dr. 
Horton’s sermon was another of his 
splendid pleas for foreign missions, and 
he went so far as to say: ‘‘ My great mis- 
take in life was that I did not go out as a 
foreign missionary. I would give the 
world now to have done it.’”’ Mr. Horne 
characterized the churches that skimp 
their contributions as “little churches, ”’ 
even though they might spend thousands 
on their ministers and architecture. 
Hon. Albert Spicer, one of the most ef- 
ficient and well-known laymen in Eng- 
land, continues his valuable service, be- 
gun in 1885, as treasurer of the society. 


The London Missionary 
Society’s New Home 


HE MAN OF CULTURE and the 

man of toil, social aspiration and 
divine discontent often stand far apart. 
When directors of, 
and students and 
professors in universities and wage-earn- 
ers in the factory stand side by side, 
fighting against autocracy, it is doomed. 
Nothing is more impressive in the re- 
ports from Russia now than the evidence 
we have that university life in Russia is 
practically at a standstill, by the refusal 
of teachers and students to continue 
their work until social and political re- 
forms are wrought. Nor does the man 
of culture stop with mere assertion of 
his sympathy. He has gone forth, he is 
going forth, to take up teaching positions 
throughout the empire, where, on miser- 
able pittances of salary, he preaches his 
new ideals of democracy, glad if in the 
assent of the hitherto illiterate and un- 
moved peasant and artisan he may reap 
his reward in the shape of divine dis- 
content with ignorance and tyranny 
which he has aroused. The most strik- 
ing disclosure we have had of the real 
situation in Russia is that the present 
state of anarchy, wretchedness and vio- 
lence is due to a combination of the 
aristocrats and the bowrgeois in a tyran- 


Culture and Democracy 


‘nical venal bureaucracy, and that the 


forces of liberty and light come on the 
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one hand from the ranks of the cultured 
students and on the other from the rising 
wage-earmers, 

HE UNIVERSITY planted at Kyoto, 

the ancient capital of Japan, by 
Joseph Neesima and Rev. J. D. Davis, 
D. D., in 1875, mostly with 
funds raised in the United 
States, has passed through vicissitudes 
which make its history a romance. At 
one time, when the control had passed 
entirely into the hands of the Japanese, 
it seemed as though the purposes of its 
founders and its benefactors would be de- 
feated. But it has weathered the storms 
which threatened its life, has become 
firmly established as a Christian and a 
national institution of learning, and its 
value can in some degree be measured by 
results already attained. About 5,000 
Japanese have been connected with it 
thus far, of whom 950 have graduated. 
Most of these have been Christian men, 
and have honored their profession of 
Christianity; 161 are teaching; 221 are 
engaged in business ; 27 ere in public serv- 
ice of the nation; 16 are editors, and 156 
are pursuing advanced studies. Its grad- 
uates are exerting an influence for. good 
in almost every department of religious, 
official, educational and business life. 


The Doshisha 


HE ENDOWMENT of the university 

is far too small for its immediate 
necessities, while its increasing oppor- 
tunities give.a peculiar per- 
suasiveness to its request 
from its friends in this 
country for $100000. In no Asiatic 
country is the influence of trained men 
ef high character so potent. Not only 
Japan, but China and the whole East 
will feel the effect of a wise investment 
made now in the Doshisha, Its adminis- 
tration is in the hands of thoroughly 
trustworthy Christian men, three of 
whom are missionaries of the American 
Board. It holds honorable rank in the 
educational system of the country. The 
strain of the war with Russia is taxing 
heavily the resources of the whole peo- 
ple. Japan is fighting not for herself 
alone, but for the interests of freedom 
and good government in Russia, and the 
results of her victory will make for the 
welfare of the United States far more 
than is popularly understood. After the 
war is ended the Doshisha well-equipped 
will be one of the greatest factors in the 
life of the nation in behalf of Christian 
principles and of standards of living to 
which the best American and Japanese 
citizens alike aspire. Generous gifts 
from this country to that university at 
this time will bear rich fruit in coming 
generations. 


The Future of 
the Doshisha 


ERMS OF PEACE, in tentative form, 

have been made known to the United 
States by Japan, so it is said, and by us 
unofficially laid before 
Russia. We incline to 
doubt this; and assume that the Czar is 
correctly reported as still standing for 
continuation of the war, at least until 
General Kuropatkin is given a full chance 
to defeat Marshal Oyama. Were the 
former to suffer an overwhelming defeat 
on the Sha River, pressure from within 
and without Russia doubtless would in- 
duce willingness to treat with Japan. 


Russia’s Uncertitude 
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Latest reports from the seat of war near 
Mukden tell of Japanese victories in 
flanking movements under General Nogi, 
who, with veterans from Port Arthur, is 
now free to contribute to Japan’s pres- 
tige. Conditions in the region of the 
Caucasus, where Armenians are numer- 
ous, are serious, indicating virtual defeat 
of Russian troops and’a revolt of serious 
proportions, quite natural, to be sure, in 
view of Russian atrocities practiced on 
Armenians. Warsaw and the province 
of Poland are seething with revolt; the 
railways of the empire are tied up by 
strikes that virtually are political re- 
volts, although nominally economic dis- 
putes; the factories of the larger towns 
are facing strikes also political in pur- 
pose; and, on the whole, affairs through- 
out the empire are in a chaotic state. 
The royal family and high officials of 
State live in fear of repetition of Duke 
Sergius’s fate; and, most ominous of all, 
rumors of the uprising and arming of the 
peasantry in certain provinces find their 
way to the surface. 


HEN ADMIRAL ROJESTVEN- 
SKY and his subordinates fired 
on the English fishing fleet in the North 
Sea last fall, he caused an in- 
po ees ternational crisis which in by- 
sepia gone days might easily have 
led to war; and it is to the credit of the 
Balfour Ministry that Great Britain re- 
sorted to an international commission, 
summoned under the provisions of The 
Hague convention and made up of repre- 
sentative commanders from navies of 
sister nations, our own being worthily 
represented by Admiral Davis. This 
commission has just reported a verdict 
that doubtless will satisfy both Russia and 
Great Britain, and lead to satisfactory 
adjustment by diplomacy of indemnity 
due fordamages. The Russian admiral is 
held to haveerred in thinking that Japa- 
nese naval boats were in proximity to 
him and were about to attack; hence his 
fire on what he supposed were Japanese 
boats is held not defensible, and rightly 
a matter of collection of damage by Great 
Britain. On the other hand, the commis- 
sion attempts to salve the feelings of the 
Russian admiral by statements extenu- 
ating his blunder. Russia was in no po- 
sition to permit war with Great Britain 
to arise out of this matter. If the verdict 
on the whole is against her, she has no 
one to blame but an admiral who saw 
visions. 





Prof. William Osler of Johns Hopkins isa 
great surgeon and a brilliant lecturer and 
writer on physical themes. But he has an 
obsession. He admits that he has, hence 
you cannot denounce him, but rather must 
pity. His dominating thought is that once 
forty years old a man is sterile intellectually, 
and once he is sixty he would better be ex- 
tinct physically. Alas! there are too many 
Christian congregations, or rather congre- 
gations of churches, which hold the Olser 
theory. Here and there a man like Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie of Cambridge or Bradford of Mont- 
clair has a congregation wise enough to per- 
mit him to retain the pulpit more than thirty 
years and grow graciously wise in the min- 
istry; but.with too many churches the “‘ hired 
man" theory obtains, and the average length 
of our Congregational pastorates is between 
four and five years. 
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Is the Revival Being Forced 


Some of our friends consider us over- 
sanguine respecting the imminence of a 
genuine and far-extending revival of re- 
ligion. It is intimated that we are trying 
to fan a languid flame and that there is as 
yet in this country, save in a few places. 
like Denver, Schenectady and Atlanta, no 
marked concentration of popular atten- 
tion upon the things of the Spirit. A 
prominent field secretary of one of our 
missionary societies declared in our office 
the other day his belief in the impossi- 
bility of a revival while this era of great 
material prosperity lasts. 

We have certainly sought not to base 
our expectation of a revival on our fan- 
cies or our hopes. We have repeatedly 
characterized the mood of our churches 
today as one not of spiritual attainment, 
but of waiting and of eager yearning. 
It is sufficiently marked to foreshadow 
greater things tocome. But we have set 
no bounds of time or method to the an- 
ticipated awakening. Indeed, we can see 
the point of view of a prominent official 
of the Methodist Church who said recently 
that he wished there was a better word 
than revival to use in this connection, 
one that did not carry to many minds a. 
meaning that those who are working and 
praying today for a revival do not now 
attach to it. Mr. Dawson seems to con- 
sider it one of his first duties to instruct 
the churches wherever he gees touching 
the real significance of the evangelism 
which he represents. Nevertheless, the 
word revival is a fitting one, and we ought 
not to hesitate to use it, having in mind 
its noblest historic significance and its 
proper interpretation in the light of to- 
day. 

We are not living in the seventies or 
the fifties of the nineteenth century, but 
in the first decade of the twentieth. The 
kind of revival for which we look must 
relate itself to men as they are today, to 
the thought which is dominant in schol- 
arly circles, and which, as Dr. Gladden is 
showing in his addresses, is making its 
way to the minds of the people more 
rapidly than some of us realize. More- 
over, the awakening must have regard 
to all the constant factors at work in the 
Church and in the world in behalf of 
humanity’s uplift and betterment, to all 
our educational processes, secular and 
religious, to cultural methods, to remedial 
philanthropic and patriotic endeavors. 

We would not be misunderstood at this. 
point. Is not man just as much a sinner 
today as he was in the last century or in 
the first Christian century? Certainly he 
is. Is not Christ just as necessary and 
sufficient a Saviour? By all means. But 
your modern man, your modern sinner 
may need a little different treatment from 
what the preachers and evangelists fifty 
or a hundred years ago gave to their con- 
gregations. Shall medicine and surgery 
make such splendid progress and there 
be no corresponding development in the 
noble art of Christian therapeutics? We 
need a multitude of ministers and lay- 
men, competent and willing to take their 
brethren by the hand and say to them in 
substance, ‘Come, find in Christ the ex- 
planation and the completion of your life. 
Wait not until you think or feel precisely 
this way or that, but yield yourself no 
to Christ and to his ideals.” 
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We shall clarify and simplify our gos- 
pel to our own thinking in proportion as 
we try to bring others under its sway, but 
we shall not emasculate it or make it any 
less imperative and essential. And when 
we get our men converted we shall realize 
that the first step only has been taken, 
and that if we are to have a better genera- 
tion of church members by and by, it will 
be because the fresh recruits are instructed 
in truth and righteousness, inspired with 
high ideals of the Christian calling, and 
from the start become, themselves, wit- 
nesses and heralds of the faith. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Chris- 
tianity than its new outcroppings from 
time to time. In any revival there is al- 
ways the element of surprise. Wales was 
aflame almost before any one there fore- 
saw the sweep and force of the revival 
movement. Who would ever have pre- 
dicted that Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
thirty years ago, or Messrs. Torrey and 
Alexander today, would gain the atten- 
tion of England? What delegate at Des 
Moines was prepared for those marvelous 
afternoon meetings? Who thought two 
years ago that Mr. Dawson would become 
a traveling evangelist? God is contin- 
ually teaching his people that in his hands 
are infinite reserves of spiritual power. 

We ought, therefore, to expect that the 
deeper religious interest manifest at 
many points in this land will flower forth 
in a hundred forms which we may not 
now foresee. We must be patient enough 
in our purpose and steady enough in our 
faith and untiring enough in our effort 
to wait for these fresh and varied mani- 
festations of the presence of God in 
the midst of his world. Business will not 
go on forever untouched by his spirit and 
his ideals. He willin time take his right- 
ful place in our schools, our homes, in 
industry and society. And in the Church 
of his Christ he will make himself 
gloriously known as the Redeemer of the 
sinful and as the Friend of all sincere and 
humble souls who yearn to do his will 
and to have his will done upon the earth 
as it is done in heaven. 


President Roosevelt 


With unusual attention to form, and 
more pomp and ceremony than would 
have pleased Jefferson and Jackson, and 
indeed most of their predecessors in the 
high office, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Charles W. Fairbanks are, on the date 
of this paper, being inaugurated President 
and Vice-President of the greatest of re- 
publics, and most ambitious, optimistic 
and self-confident of nations. Powerthat 
came to Mr. Roosevelt by a tragedy and 
a sudden crime is now power vested 
in him by the will of an unprecedented 
majority of a vast electorate of 15,000,000 
voters. Whereas he hitherto has spoken 
as one whom Fate chose, he now will 
speak as the representative of American 
manhood, self-governing, rational, will- 
ing what it may and choosing whom it 
will. 

Already it is apparent that in pursuit 
of long-cherished civic ideals and in exe- 
cution of far-reaching policies of State— 
policies that affect domestic industry and 
foreign relations—the President is to be a 
personality whose innovations and whose 
convictions of conscience and resolutions 
of will are to force a realignmertt of the 
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voters of the country as no personality 
in our political life since Lincoln has done. 
That he is fallible and open to tempta- 
tions still is clear by his policy in connec- 
tion with appropriations from tribal trust 
funds to Roman Catholic Indian schools ; 
that he is inclined to stress the Execu- 
tive as over against the Legislative de- 
partment’s rights is indicated, we think, 
by the policy first outlined for dealing 
with Santo Domingo; that he preaches too 
much to suit many who prefer deeds to 
wordsis clear from the tenor of criticism 
in certain quarters. 

But after all discount is made for 
temperament and those errors of judg- 
ment which the best and wisest of rulers 
have always had placed on the debit side 
of their account, it still remains true that 
President Roosevelt has the confidence 
of the people and the loyal attachment 
of lovers of democracy as no President 
since Lincoln has had it, we think. 

Those whose accumulations of wealth, 
modes of procuring it and ways of spend- 
ing it justify their being called plutocrats 
do not like the President. Those who 
favor the laissez-faire, individualistic 
theory of political economy and govern- 
ment do not fancy him. Those who 
would limit our national influence to 
moral modes of expression and restrict 
our area of political control and diplo- 
matic influence to North America and 
the bounds of the continent do not favor 
him. Those who would steal from the 
nation’s postal service, from the timber 
reservations of the West, from the cus- 
toms service of the nation do not like 
him. Nor do political schemers, party 
bosses, builders up of ‘‘rings’’ and the 
like admire him. Those who love se- 
crecy, believe in special favors to men or 
industries, who conceive of this as a 
‘* white man’s country,’’ and question the 
patriotism or honesty of a Roman Cath- 
olic or a Jew, none of these like him. 
Just because he is distrusted by these 
groups, his admirers say of him what 
General Bragg said of President Cleve- 
land, ‘‘ We love him for the enemies he 
has made.”’ 

If President Roosevelt will make a 
clear issue between himself and a Senate 
that is out of touch with the popular 
mind and heart, on which the Senate has 
no defense in law or morals, he will win; 
but much as the people distrust the Sen- 
ate, they know its rights and its legiti- 
mate, conservative place in our Govern- 
ment. 

If he will teach organized capital and 
organized labor their lesser place in the 
State and their accountability to law; 
and will protect the rights of the public, 
against the few who scruple not ‘to prey 
upon it, by punishing offenders no matter 
how many dollars orhow many votes they 
have back of them, he will make his 
name imperishable in the history of the 
republic. 

If as a factor in the world’s diplomacy 
he can make our moral and physical 
power stand for freedom of trade in Asia 
and preservation of the autonomy of 
China, if he can secure the rights of 
oppressed peoples in Africa or Russia, 
increase of the authority of The Hague 
Tribunal as a mode of settling interna- 
tional disputes, he will do conspicuous 
service to his nation and the world. 

His good intentions, his high ideals of 
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honesty and laborious service in the em- 
ploy of the State, his courage in attacking 
evils which have vast resources of wealth 
and political power back of them, the 
people still trust. During the next four 
years he will reveal whether his will is 
as unyielding as it will need to be, 
whether his wisdom is equal to his zeal 
and his choice of advisers excellent. 
Fortunately he already has made known 
his intention of retiring in 1909, hence he 
will have nothing to consider but the 
public weal and his own ultimate fame. 





Measurements of Life 


It was a reunion of a college class ot 
thirty years ago. After the dinner one 
and another as each was called on told 
the story of his career. More than one 
had gained national fame. Several had 
amassed fortunes and some were ranked 
among captains of industry. Men who 
had not met since their college days 
searched one another’s faces marked by 
lines of care and framed in whitening 
beards for traces of what had been fa- 
miliar to them in boyhood. 

When those present had recounted 
their experiences, absent ones were re- 
called, and among them one who had re- 
cently died. A lifelong friend, who was 
asked to speak for him, told the simple 
facts concerning hislife. He had entered 
the ministry, and the greater part of his 
career had been in a community mostly 
of working people in a large city. A 
modest, quiet fellow, while he had been 
liked by all his classmates, many of them 
had not known him very well. In later 
life he showed the same traits, devoting 
himself to his work with no effort after 
notoriety. But by faithful service, good 
judgment, unfailing devotion to his peo- 
ple and sympathy with them he had won 
the confidence and affection of men of 
every class and creed and of no creed in 
the community. He had taught a mul- 
titude of children by loving them what 
the love of God was for them, and a gen- 
eration had grown up and were rearing 
families whose characters bore the noble 
stamp of this man’s life. When he died 
after a few days’ illness the multitudes 
who mourned him as a brother and father 
revealed the value of his unassuming 
service. He had helped those of his own 
children who had come to maturity toa 
college education, but he had left to his 
family little beyond his good name and 
the gratitude of, the many to whom he 
had given his Mfe. 

That was all'that could be said. But 
in the thoughtful silence that followed, 
many eyes glistened with unshed tears. 
Then one of the number, who had made 
his pile of money and possessed his share 
of what the world has to give, rose and 
said, ‘‘ Fellows, measured by the stand- 
ard of material success, this classmate 
of ours was a failure; but I want to tell 
you that material success measured by 
this man’s life isn’t worth a’”—. We will 
not reproduce the strong language, which 
seemed to be forced out of the speaker’s 
mouth by the intensity of his feeling. 
It is enough to say that it met with 
emphatic and apparently unanimous. ap- 
proval. 

This is a time when many are deliberat- 
ing on what path in life-seems most in- 
viting ; and an inward voice is pleading 
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with them to choose the service of Him 
who gave himself for the redemption of 
the world, and who declared that ‘‘ who- 
soever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s shall save it.’”” They may 
gain light and guidance from this inci- 
dent revealing the judgment of some edu- 
cated men who made their choice almost 
a generation ago, and now~estimate it in 
the light of thirty years’ experience. 





In Brief 


Tell. us how you like our new treatment of 
the prayer meeting topic. 





R. J. Campbell is away from City Temple, 
London, and reports as to his health are some- 
what disquieting. 





We shall publish next week a review of 
Mr. Dawson’s latest volume, The Evangelistic 
Note, by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 





Never within our recollection has Boston 
Congregationalism done better ‘‘ team work ” 
than in connection with the Dawson cam- 
paign. 





They who have long hoped and prayed for 
the morning of a new day are getting their 
reward as they see the bright hues on the 
Eastern horizon. ’ 





Principal D. W. Simon of the Yorkshire 
United College, Bradford, Eng., formerly a 
frequent contributor to our columns, has re- 
signed as head of the college. 





One of the interesting incidents of the re- 
vival campaign in and around Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been the attempted reconversion to 
orthodoxy of Mr. B. Fay Mills. He remains 
heterodox. 





A revival in which 6,000 persons have pro- 
fessed conversion has just swept over Louis- 
ville, Ky., eighteen visiting evangelists and 
the local clergy having participated in the 
campaign. 





It may be that when President Harper’s 
biography shall be written it will appear that 
with all the organizations brought into being 
by his resourceful brain the Religious Educa- 
tion Association will stand as his best work. 





With dignified doctors of divinity and level- 
headed laymen parading Boston streets at 
midnight behind a brass.band, who can say 
that New England is given over to that which 
is purely conventional in religious methods? 





Thirty-three years ago Henry Ward Beecher 
said that one reason why revivals of religion 
were infrequent was that the period was one 
of transition, unsettling the minds of both 
preachers and hearers. A generation has 
passed away since then. Is it not about time 
to regard the transitional state as passed also? 





It is whispered about that the largest contri- 
bution from any Sunday school last year to 
the American Board, with one exception, 
came from a Chinese Sunday school. Do 
these converts from heathenism surpass in 
wealth the inheritors of Christianity, or can 
it be that they lead in the graces of Christian 
generosity? 





The stanza quoted at the head of the Sun- 
day school lesson last week beginning, ‘‘ Out 
of my bondage, sorrow and night,” should 
have been credited to the late Rev. W. T. 
Sleeper as the author. That hymn was highly 
appreciated by Lord Overtoun, who wrote 
Mr. Sleeper a grateful letter, inclosing a gen- 
erous check. 





It isa fact often commented on that young 
men were rarely seen in the recent meeting of 


the Religious Education Association and that 
they are conspicuously absent from noon evan- 
gelistic meetings for men in Park Street 
Church. Perhaps it is in part because they 
have been trained to regard their part in reli- 
gious life and work as a department by itself. 





Evan Roberts, the prominent figure in the 
Welsh revival, has faljen ill. The revival goes 
on. The call now goés up for preachers to till 
the ground that has been turned up by the 
Spirit. Rev. F. E. Clark, president of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, has 
invited Roberts to attend the convention in 
Baltimore this year. i 





Much sympathy is expressed by many for 
Mr. S. B. Shapleigh and family of Boston for 
the.sad bereavement in the death of his son, 
Dr. Alfred Shapleigh, a physician of the 
China Inland Mission. He left this country 
last November with his wife and two sons, 
and died in Shanghai, Feb. 3. The two boys 
have since died of smallpox, leaving Mrs. 
Shapleigh alone. 





We have received already some two hundred 
replies to our request, printed Feb. 18, that 
subscribers who regularly send their copies 
of The Congregationalist to others would let 
us know of their custom. A surprisingly large 
number trace their paper through three and 
more families. The statistics thus far are 
so interesting that we hope all who prac- 
tice this form of generosity will report to us 
without delay. 





Our Home Missionary Society is not alone 
in the prospect of carrying a heavy burden of 
debt. The Baptist Missionary Union has re- 
ceived during the ten months of its year to 
Feb. 1, $288,736. It must have in addition 
$333 582 before April 1, in order to close the 
year without a debt. In these prosperous 
times it is not a favorable comment on our 
Christian consecration that our missionary 
societies go begging in vain. 





Lyman Beecher’s youngest daughter, Isa- 
bella, who married John Hooker, still lives in 
Hartford, Ct., and celebrated her eighty-third 
birthday last week. What changes in the 
theological and spiritual climate of New Eng- 
land she has seen! The present generation of 
descendants of Lyman Beecher keeps up its 
strain of radicalism and dissent well in Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, the collectivist and 
advocate of highly differentiated forms of 
women’s activity. ‘ 





Expression of race prejudice moves stealth- 
ily North. The governor of Kansas signed a 


‘bill last week legalizing the setting up of sep- 


arate high schools for whites and blacks in a 
Kansas city, and the town of Marion, Mass., 
has on its town meeting warrant the follow- 
ing clause, ‘‘ To see if the town will vote to 
employ only white men.”’ This happens to 
be aimed at Portuguese from Cape Verde who 
have settled in so many of the towns on the 
cape. 





It is to the credit of the Greek Catholic 
Church that where it prevails the Bible is an 
open book. When the Russian war fleet was 
passing through the Suez Canal, its crews pur- 
chased 700 copies from the British and Foreign 
Bible Suciety’s agents. The Gospels in the 
Modern Slavonic Version are found every- 
where in the homes of the common people, 
and those who can, read them to those who 
cannot read for themselves. The New Tes- 
tament may yet be found to be a powerful 
instrument for the salvation of Russia. 





Most public men, we believe, destroy anon- 
ymous letters unread. But Ian Maclaren 
keeps those that come to him and intends to 
make them the basis of an article or a volume 
some day. He has received many such letters 
from those who would denounce him for her- 
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esy, and he says, “ Many a five minutes of sin- 
less enjoyment have we had out of those let- 
ters.” Fancy the author of The Bonnie Brier 
Bush constructing characters for a story out 
of a pile of weapons fashioned to sting him 
by heresy hunters aiming them at him out of 
the darkness of their ignorance and malice! 


The Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions 
has taken in charge the work of the American 
Church Missionary Society in Brazil and 
Cuba, thus merging into one organization two 
societies of the same denomination doing the 
same kind of work. This has resulted from 
extended negotiations by conference commit- 
tees. Several thousands of dollars spent an- 
nually in expenses of administration will in 
consequence be used hereafter in the mission 
field instead of in the offices, and much time 
saved which would have had to be used in 
explaining why there were two missionary 
organizations appealing for aid to do the 
same thing. The last named society was 
started by the High Church party about forty- 
five years ago. Possibly this consolidation 
may prove suggestive to other denominations. 





Pres. W. R. Harper of Chicago Univer- 
sity underwent a critical surgical operation 
for the removal of an internal cancer Feb. 22. 
A general and prayerful interest in anticipa- 
tion of the operation and its result found ex- 
pression not only in many circles of his 
friends, but in public meetings and in the 
press. The outcome, we learn with deep re- 
gret, is only partially satisfactory. In prepa- 
ration for it, Dr. Harper went about his work 
with a quiet heroism not surpassed by any 
soldier facing death in battle. He completed 
the manuscripts of three books on which he 
had been working for some time, and with 
characteristic energy arranged his affairs for 
the worst that might come. His temporary 
recovery at least is in progress, and prayers 
will be earnest that ittaay be complete. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 
A large opportunity in Washington State 
(County Co-operation, page 303). 


A church whose members each give $2 per 
year for benevolence; a chance for strenu- 
ous workers in the Coeur d’Alene (Eastern 
Washington, page 303). 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Dr. Washington Gladden finds time, despite 
many denominational claims upon him, te ex- 
press in practical fashion, just as he has been 
doing all his long life, his deep interest in the 
wage-earning classes. The other day he was 
waited upon bya committee of the Carpenters’ 
Union in Columbus requesting him to conduct 
a religious service. ‘*‘We feel,” said their 
spokesman, “‘that we want more religion in 
our meetings, and we are going to appoint 
some chaplains. But first of all we want you 
to come and talk to us.” Dr. Gladden will- 
ingly complied, and on the day appointed 
found a large company of men gathered at 
their usual hall. ‘‘ Let’s see if we cannot 
sing something,” said Dr. Gladden, and as 
there was no instrument at hand, his own 
musical equipment came into play as he 
started ** Jesus, lover of my soul,” in which 
nearly every one joined. Then after Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer he went on to preach 
a sermon from the text, ‘* Prove me now here- 
with, saith Jehovah of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.’ 

a?» 

Starting with the proposition that certain 

truths could be learned only by experience, 
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Dr. Gladden made two points: first, that any 
man knows how sin deteriorates character 
and, second, that he may know that he can be 
free from the guilt and the power of sin. It 
is simply a matter of actual testing and within 
the reach of any man, and it is a man’s duty 
to make the test. That this straight gospel 
message was appreciated may be inferred 
from the fact that nearly every man in the 
house came up afterward to shake the Doc- 
tor’s hand and to thank him for his words 
and his presence. 
* ° * 

In his own church Dr. Gladden has recently 
preached two sermons, one My Neighbor the 
Employer, and one My Neighbor the Trades- 
Unionist. The latter was heard by a number 
of labor men, and the Doctor tells me that he 
took great pleasure in reading the text of the 
action taken by the Congregational Council 
at Des Moines and of the Episcopal General 
Convention at Boston to prove that religious 
bodies are not indifferent to the great issues 
with which wage-earners are so much con- 


cerned. 
* ad : 


Not every one knows what Mr. Dawson mod- 
estly disclosed in private conversation the 
other day, namely, that in his early ministry 
as a Wesleyan, more than a dozen years ago 
at Glasgow, he was in the habit of striking 
the evangelistic note in his evening services. 
So strong a hold did he get upon the common 
people of the city, that when he left to accept 
his call to London an audience of four thousand 
persons crowded the largest hall in the city on 
a hot summer evening to bid him farewell. 
Gipsy Smith, it is true, within a short time 
has given to Mr. Dawson a new sense of the 
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responsibility of a cultured congregation for 
outsiders, and led to a reconstruction of meth- 
ods, but it is interesting to note that this con- 
cern for the masses has never been absent 
from the ministry of the man who is now such 
a force in the present evangelistic movement 
in America. 

As I listen to Mr. Dawson and read his 
books I am impressed with his choice diction. 
Heis certainly the master of those three ele- 
ments of style which the late Roswell D. 
Hitchcock used to say ought to be cultivated 
by every minister, namely, clearness, force 
and beauty. His literary studies, his three 
or four novels and his Life of Christ are fas- 
cinating simply as displaying the workman- 
ship of a man who knows the resources of his 
mother tongue and who has schooled himself 
to use it effectively. 

* bal * 

I am increasingly impressed, as I attend 
councils called to ordain or install young men, 
with the part which the Christian home plays 
in raising up prophets and leaders for our 
churches. Of the men now prominent in the 
American pulpit most were reared in homes 
of sincere piety. Of the young men now con- 
secrating themselves to the ministry or the 
missionary service, nine out of ten ascribe 
their initial impulse to the constant exempli- 
fication before them by their mother or their 
father, or by both, of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. Are our homes today sufficiently im- 
bued with a Christian atmosphere to make 
the children grow up mindful of high things, 
ambitious to minister rather than to be min- 
istered unto? Is the talk at the table and the 
whole ordering of family life conducive to 
simple, genuine piety? 





Centennial at Burlington, Vt. 


Exercises commemorating the completion of 
its first hundred years of existence were held 
by First Church, Feb. 23-26. The celebration 
opened with theannual meeting of the Western 
Vermont Congregational Club. Here the ad- 
dress of Rev. H. P. Dewey of Brooklyn, on 
The Mission of the Spirit, was illuminating, 
inspiring, timely and impressive. 

The observance proper began with the his- 
torical address by Prof. J. E. Goodrich of the 
university, whose literary skill and extensive 
knowledge of local history peculiarly qualified 
him for this important duty and insured an 
address which will be read with interest by 
those unable to hear it. This, with Mrs. 
H. A. P. Torrey’s admirable paper on Wom- 
en’s Work, covered the activities and fortunes 
of the church from organization. 

The story is of steady growth and fruitful 
activity. The original membership, fourteen, 
who signed the articles of faith prepared by 
Daniel Sanders, the first preacher, has grown 
to nearly 600. Two colonies have gone out— 
Winooski, in 1836, and College Street in 1860, 
the latter one of the strongest churches in the 
state. Deep interest in missions and generous 
participation in local charities, philanthropies 
and religious effort have always characterized 
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this church, several distinct organizations, in- 
cluding the Mary Fletcher Hospital, owing 
their existence directly to it. 

The first edifice was dedicated in 1812, reno- 
vated in 1835, and burned in 1839. The pres- 
ent building, completed in 1842, has been 
twice renovated and recently considerably en- 
larged, but the main architectural features of 
the original have been retained. 

Among its pastors have been men of highest 
standing. They include several who became 
presidents of the University of Vermont; 
also Dr. Samuel Williams, historian of Ver- 
mont, earlier professor of mathematics at 
Harvard and an accomplished scientist, Prof. 
W. G. T. Shedd, Prof. L. O. Brastow, now 
professor of homiletics at Yale, and Dr. E. H. 
Griffin, dean of Johns Hopkins. The longest 
pastorate was that of Dr. Edward Hawes, 
now of Hartford, Ct. The present pastor, 
Dr. G. Glenn Atkins, has not only main- 
tained worthily the high traditions, but by 
the remarkable range and freshness of his 
thought and richness of utterance has added 
appreciably to the reputation of this pulpit, 
and is rapidly coming to the front as one of 
the most effective pulpit orators in the country. 

An artistic memorial tablet was unveiled, 
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bearing the names of all the pastors. The 
service consisted of a sketch of the donor, the 
late Miss Elizabeth M. Strain, long an active 
member of the church; a presentation speech 
by her brother, Hon. W. J. Van Patten; and 
one of acceptance by Dr. Atkins. 

Great interest attached to the visit of Dr. 
Washington Gladden, who preached to large 
audiences, including many clergymen and 
good-sized delegations from neighboring 
churches, besides influential church people 
from different parts of western Vermont. 

This church has grown in strength as in 
age, and was never more vigorous than now. 
It faces the second century of existence under 
peculiarly promising conditions. B. . 





Mr. Campbell as President of 
the C, E. S, 


It augurs well fora benevolent society when 
it chooses a man as its president for the value 
of his service to it rather than merely for 
the ornament which his name may give. 
The Congregational Education Society has 
thus honored itself by choosing Rev. W. R. 
Campbell as its president. For several years 





REV. WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL 


he has been on its executive board, giving his 
time and thought to it freely, and its present 
prosperity and usefulness is due in no small 
degree to his wisdom, patience and devotion 
in dealing with the problems constantly com- 
ing before it in the applications for aid to ed- 
ucational institutions from all parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Campbell is also a director of the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, and a member of The Congregation- 
alist committee. He is secretary of the board 
of commissioners of the Union Conference of 
Churches of Greater Boston, whose labors 
during the last year have been abundant and 
fruitful in promoting the peace and extending 
the influence of our churches. How he finds 
time to discharge all these responsibilities and 
care for a large parish is not easily explained. 
Yet he does all thesethings without complaint 
and without apparent worry. For these vol- 
untary and unstinted services the Congrega- 
tional churches of Boston and the whole de- 
nomination owe him a large debt. 

Mr. Campbell came to the Highland Church, 
Boston, for his first and only pastorate in 
1881, and ever since has remained there, secure 
in the affections of his people. Out of that 
Sunday school have gone a whole army of 
boys and girls scattered far and wide through 
the land in useful callings and living Christian 
lives, till the Highland Church is represented 
by a generation whose service is increasingly 
influential for good in many centers. Others 
are constantly being gathered in to be trained 
for similar service. Without flourish of tram- 
pets or any other advertising, the Highland 
Church goes quietly on under the wise leader- 
ship of its pastor, with the co-operation of a 
faithful company of Christian workers and 
Sunday school teachers, «making @ contribu- 
tion of Jarge importance to the Christian and 
civic life of our country. 
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A Missionary’s Message to 
the Home Churches 








Some Hindrances to the Spirit’s Work 


By Rev. Robert A. Hume, D. D., Ahmednagar, India 


Barriers to be Removed in 
Our Thought and 
Attitude 











The Holy Spirit means God in the soul 
of every man trying to make him holy. 
The Spirit works as uniformly according 
to laws, that is, according to his habitual 
way of working, as God works what are 
called operations of nature according to 
laws. Just as men need to know laws of 
nature in order to get what God has to 
give in that realm, so it is necessary to 
know the Spirit’s laws in order to get 
what God has to give in the spiritual 
realm. One hindrance to the Spirit’s 
accomplishing what he seeks to accom- 
plish in every man is vagueness about 
the laws of his personal relations to men. 
Three kinds of hindrances may be in- 
dicated. 


NOT TO BE SOUGHT BUT TO BE 
RECOGNIZED 


At the close of every service of worship 
the minister sincerely says, ‘‘ May the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Spirit abide with you 
all evermore’’; and yet at the beginning 
of the next service many ministers ‘‘in- 
voke the Divine Presence”’ and pray that 
God should now come to bless the wait- 
ing congregation. Can the minister who 
makes such an invocation distinctly rec- 
ognize at that moment that the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit had been abiding 
and evermore does abide with every one 
in the congregation? When he pro- 
nounced the closing benediction praying 
for the continual fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit he did not realize that that had 
been answered before he made the bene- 
diction, nor in the fullest sense did he 
expect an answer to that request. Other- 
wise he would not a few hours later have 
asked the Holy Spirit to come and bless 
the congregation. 

In the same way the majority of 
hymns about the Holy Spirit use the 
word “come” in their appeal for the 
Holy Spirit’s quickening power. Now 
neither the minister nor the author of 
the hymn, nor those who sing the hymn 
are insincere or without faith, but they 
do not distinctly and consciously recog- 
nize that the Spirit is now as much in 
the world, and in the Church, and in 
every worshiper as he ever can or will 
be. What is needed is a recognition of 
his presence, an understanding of his 
way of working, and a response to his 
teaching. 

When Jesus Christ came and recognized 
himself and was recognized by his most 
spiritual disciples as the promised Mes- 
siah, one principal reason why the Jews 
as a whole declined to recognize him was 
because he was not the kind of a person 
whom they supposed the Messiah would 
be. Therefore they were always using 
the future tense, as the Samaritan woman 
did at the well when she said to Jesus, 
**When the Messiah comes, he will tell 
us all things.’”? And Jesus replied to her, 
‘Tam he.” So, because the Jews to this 


day use the future tense about the Mes- 
-siah, they fail.to understand’ Jesus the 
Christ and fail to get from him the bless- 
ing which he has to give. Similarly the 


Christian Church uses too much the fu- 
ture tense about the Holy Spirit and fails 
to get from him the clear, inspiring help 
which he has to give and which they 
would receive from him if they clearly 
understood the Spirit and his laws. 

The Old Testament of the Messiah is 
from Genesis to Malachi. The Old Testa- 
ment of the Holy Spirit is from Genesis 
to the end of the first chapter of Acts. 
Iu this Old Testament of the Holy Spirit 
the verb applied to him is always in the 
future tense. ‘Thus Jesus said, ‘‘I will 
pray the Father and he will send you 
another Comforter and when he is come 
he shall guide you into all truth,” ete. 
But from the beginning of the second 
chapter of Acts to the end of the book 
of Revelation the verb applied to the 
Holy Spirit is always in the present tense; 
never in the future tense. The writers of 
those books recognized that the Holy 
Spirit is here as much as he ever will be. 
For example, ‘‘ As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God they are the sons of God. 
The Spirit helpeth our infirmities,”’ etc. 

One principal hindrance to churches 
and Christians receiving adequate help 
from the Holy Spirit would be removed 
if hereafter every minister should sol- 
emnly promise the Holy Spirit in thought, 
in prayer and in address never to use 
the future tense to him. And whenever 
we sing hymns about the Holy Spirit 
where the word ‘‘come”’ is so common, 
we should interpret it as meaning what 
it ought to mean, ‘‘reveal Thyself.’’ 


THE OBSTRUCTIVE ATTITUDE OF SOME 
CHOIRS 


Every thoughtful person knows that 
music is fitted to be and often is a great 
help in worship and in the religious life. 
There are choirs which distinctly pro- 
mote spirituality in worship; and yet I 
am convinced that to a considerable de- 
gree choir singing in our churches is a 
hindrance to spiritual power. Every min- 
ister has a temptation lest he may be 
thinking of what people will say or think 
about him when he preaches. But the 
choir has an even subtler and more dan- 
gerous temptation—to sing to give a mu- 
sical instead of a spiritual effect, and 
perhaps the soloist has the greatest temp- 
tation of all. 

Another difficulty with choir singing 
in our churches seems to me to be that 
the words for choir music are largely 
from the Old Testament. But mani- 
festly the Old Testament is not that part 
of the Bible from which the Holy Spirit 
can for the most part get his most ef- 
fective instruments. The writers of the 
Old Testament had not that same clear 
understanding of the Holy Spirit which 
the New Testament writers had. When 
a choir sings, ‘‘O that I knew where I 
might find him!” is it done with a 
consciousness of a present Holy Spirit, 
and. can, that music awaken such a con- 
sciousness in the congregation? If the 
effect to be secured is praise for God’s 
deliverance out of some great trouble, 


then Old Testament language is suitable. 
But if the effect to be secured is a recog- 
nition of the Holy Spirit’s abiding in the 
worshiper and trying to make him holy, 
then that Old Testament language is not 
in order. 

At an important evening service in 
connection with one of our great recent 
religious gatherings, after a lady had 
sung a solo I said to a lady who sat beside 
me, “Did you understand one word of 
what the singer said?’’ and she replied, 
“No.” I said, “I struggled, as I al- 
ways do, to understand the words of the 
singer, and I made out that this is what 
she was singing, ‘My tears have been 
my meat night and day,’ and my own 
tears would be my meat night and day 
if I were the minister in this church and 
had to listen to such an inappropriate 
selection sung so indistinctly every Sun- 
day of my life.” Ata fine church in one 
place on a bright Sunday morning not 
long ago the well-trained choir sang 
most distinctly, ‘‘ Abide with me, fast 
falls the eventide.”” That choir never 
would have sung so inappropriate a se- 
lection at a wedding. Why did it sing 
it on that bright Sunday morning? Prob- 
ably because of its being a fine musical 
selection. 

Not long ago at another church in 
which I was to preach I went to the 
choir before the service and asked them 
if they wished me to select the hymns. 
The lady organist said: ‘‘ Our bass singer 
has gone to the World’s Fair. If he re- 
turns in time for this morning’s service, 
probably he will sing a solo. If not, we 
will sing a hymn which you may select 
for the middle of the service.’’ While 
she was speaking, the tenor singer came 
in and asked the choir, ‘‘ What is to be 
the great event this morning?’’ Mani- 
festly, neither he nor that choir was think- 
ing of being the Holy Spirit’s voice, recog- 
nizing his presence and trying to make a 
spiritual effect, but it was their custom 
to think of their singing as great musical 
events. 


A LIMITED VIEW OF SPIRITUAL POWER 


A third hindrance to the Holy Spirit’s 
accomplishing all that he might is a wide- 
spread misapprehension as to what the 
principal work of the Holy Spirit is. It 
is common to quote from the first chapter 
of Acts the words, ‘‘ When the Holy Spirit 
is come, ye shall be filled with power and 
ye shall be my witnesses,” and then to 
infer from the second chapter of Acts 
that the principal kind of witnessing 
which the Holy Spirit will empower 
Christians to give is some kind of preach- 
ing about Jesus Christ, attended by some 
remarkable signs corresponding to the 
tongues of fire upon the heads of the dis- 
ciples, and accompanied with some un- 
usual power of uiteranes like the gift of 
tongues, 

But all the veal of the New Testament 
of the Holy Spirit from the third chapter 
of Acts to the end of the Bible plainly in- 
dicates that this is not the principal thing 
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which the Holy Spirit empowers people 
todo. ‘‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, meekness, self-con- 
trol.”” The principal thing the Holy 
Spirit does is to make men holy in 
everyday life; and that is the principal 
thing that Jesus Christ wants to help men 
to do, to live Christlike lives every day 
in every sphere. 

Now, as a matter of fact, there is a 
good deal more of religion and of spiritu- 
ality in the world than most Christians 


recognize, because, just as wherever we 
find an apple we know certainly that it 
grew on an apple tree and could have 
grown nowhere else, so wherever we find 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self- 
control, we should know those are fruits 
which grew on the tree of the Holy Spirit, 
and that they could grow nowhere else. 
Every patient mother, every faithful 
shopgirl in a department store, every 
boy who exercises self-control under 
provocation is.as much taught and in- 
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spired by the Holy Spirit as any minister 
is when he preaches an inspiring sermon. 
And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone. 
This misunderstanding of what the prin- 
cipal fruit of the Holy Spirit is, is a hin- 
drance to our getting from him the joy 
and the peace and the strength which he 
is trying to impart to us, and which we 
get in some measure from him even de- 
spite our misunderstandings. 





Boston Awake to Evangelism 


Mr. Dawson’s First Week in Boston 


As respects numbers, keen and sustained 
interest, quality of pulpit and platform work 
and general effect upon church life, the first 
of the two weeks which Mr. Dawson is 
spending in Boston and vicinity has yielded 
altogether satisfactory results. The influence 
upon the unchurched is as yet not so markedly 
successful. But the developments of the cur- 
rent week in this direction are likely to be 
noteworthy. Moreover, to some extent at 
least the community is being awakened to 
a realization of these special efforts of the 
churches, and a more receptive and respon- 
sive mood prevails in many quarters. 

Beginning last week Monday the noon 
meetings daily at Park Street for men only 
taxed the capacity of the house, and every 
day many stood in the vestibules or the aisles. 
On Wednesday, the only day when women 
were admitted, the occasion being a young 
people’s rally, an overflow meeting in the 
vestry was held. The service was kept well 
within the hour, prominent laymen—S. B. 
Capen, Arthur Maxwell, J. M. W. Hall, A. L. 
Harwood, G. R. Jones and S. C. Darling— 
presided, and the devotional exercises were 
conducted in turn by Rev. Messrs. Reuen 
Thomas, A. E. 
Patton. On Thursday Dr. Washington Glad- 
den led the worship. Mr. Dawson early in 
the week used a manuscript, but on the later 
days dispensed with it. Whether he read or 
spoke extemporaneously, his delivery was ani- 
mated and effective. His theme dealt with 
the fundamentals of Christian truth and duty, 
and he made his applications so pointed that 
Christians and worldlings alike felt that their 
own consciences, heart and intellect were 
being addressed. At the close of each serv- 
ice cards were distributed similar to those 
used by the Y. M. C. A., with a view to com- 
mitting individuals to decision. Every day 
from six to a dozen were signed and handed 
to members of the committee. Mr. Dawson 
was also available at the close of the service, 
and many embraced the opportunity of a per- 
sonal word with him. 

The center of the city having been so well 
ministered to in the daytime, the campaign 
was in the evening transferred tothe suburbs, 
these churches in turn being the center of 
operations: Allston; Franklin Street, Somer- 
ville; First, Cambridge. In every case ad- 
joining churches were invited and responded 
with delegations that crowded the house. Mr. 
Dawson repeated to some extent his sermon 
on the Evangelism of Jesus, and in other cases 
gave new sermons designed to arouse Chris- 
tians to their duty to outsiders and to bring 
the latter to a decision. In several cases in- 
quiry meetings followed the main service. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Dawson preached 
to a great congregation at the Eliot Church in 
Newton, and on Sunday afternoon he was at 
Harvard University, the students coming out 
in large numbers. 

Other denominations are sharing in the up- 
lift. Universalists and Unitarians are fre- 
quently seen in the congregation. After the 
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meeting in Allston a lady said to Mr. Dawson, 
‘*T have called myself Unitarian up to this 
point, but I think that hereafter I will just 
call myself Christian.’”? The Unitarian min- 
isters at their meeting last Monday put on 
record their sympathy with the spiritual pur- 
pose of Mr. Dawson’s campaign. Here in 
Boston, as in other places, Roman Catholic 
priests have come into the meetings. 

The churches not visited by Mr. Dawson, as 
well as those favored by his presence, are fol- 
lowing up the campaign by methods suited to 
their own locality. At Leyden Church, Brook- 
line, Rev. H. G. Hale has asked his people to 
sign cards embodying what he calls ‘‘little 
pledges.’’ The card reads: 


I will seriously and earnestly endeavor 
from this day until Easter, 1905, to speak at 
least once each week with some one who is 
not a regular church attendant about his or 
her responsibility to the Church of Christ. 


Members of Dr. McKenzie’s chureh in Cam- 
bridge are holding cottage prayer meetings. 
In one of the office buildings in Boston a little 
group of business men meet statedly for a 
season of prayer. 


Dr. Hillis and Mr. Dawson at the 
Club 


Such an evening as that of last Monday has 
not been known in Boston Congregationalism 
for years. The announcement that both Dr. 
Hillis and Mr. Dawson would address the 
Congregational Club brought throngs to the 
doors of Tremont Temple an hour before en- 
trance was possible. In the meantime the 
club, after dining in Lorimer Hall, was listen- 
ing to a strong and remarkable address by 
Rey. A. P. Fitch, the new pastor of Mt. Ver- 
non Church, on the Poverty of Present-Day 
Preaching, owing, he said, to its failure to 
emphasize (1) the justice and supremacy of 
God, (2) the deity of Christ, (3) sin. 

Adjourning to the main auditorium of the 
Temple, the members of the club, their guests 
and the general public so far as accommoda- 
tions could be found constituted a magnifi- 
cent audience which filled every seat and 
every bit of standing room. It represented 
not only the Congregationalism of the metro- 
politan district, but to some extent other de- 
nominations. The great days of the Interna- 
tional Council of 1899 came to mind as the eye 
swept over the vast assemblage, touched by 
one noble emotion, quieted by the tender 
strains of ‘‘ Peace, peace, wonderful peace,” 
sung by Charles L. Esty of Brockton, and 
then swayed by the eloquence of Mr. Dawson 
and Dr. Hillis. The president of the club, 
Dr. Allbright, was in the chair and Dr. 
Thomas conducted the devotional exercises. 

Dr. Hillis began by pointing out the tokens 
of revival in Wales, England and in this coun- 
try. Materialism has had its day. Education 
does not suffice. It is time to launch out into 
the deep and fish formen. Revivals have al- 
ways preceded and given birth to great polit- 
ical and social reforms. The term is not to 
be disesteemed. Emotions are more infiuen- 


tial than ideas. For ten years we ministers 
have been in a critical, destructive epoch, and 
now we have come back to the certainty that 
the doctrines of the love of God, of man’s 
need, of the cross of Christ are universal 
truths. Now we have a clear evangel. An- 
other mistake is that we preachers have 
become fond of subjects, instead ef study- 
ing the people and seeing what they need. 
A man has no right to make his pulpit 
a means of personal culture. Laymen, too, 
have upon them the responsibility of bearing 
their witness as they buy and sell, at the mid- 
week meeting. The new times must be met 
with the old faith and with eternal submis- 
siveness to Jesus Christ. 

‘“* Here I stand tonight a churchless pastor, 
hoping to do a work for all the churches,’’ 
was one of Mr. Dawson’s first sentences. 
He ascribed his being in this evangelistic 
campaign to Dr. Hillis, who, he said, ought 
to be impressed into the same service. Pass- 
ing to the substance of his message, he said 
that the two points which he had been em- 
phasizing daily for the last month were: (1) 
that every paster should be an evangelist; 
(2) that every church should be an evangel- 
istic center. Suburban Christians forget the 
people of the city. An evening service is es- 
sential to successful evangelism. The city 
church ought to be kept up and the deadening 
influence of suburbanism, with its narrow- 
minded parochialism, counteracted by mobiliz- 
ing the young people for service in the city. 
There is magnificent material in these 
churches that ought to be put to work. 

Mr. Dawson’s final appeal was to the spirit 
of sacrifice and the spirit of unity. ‘‘I do not 
believe that God comes and goes. Get the 
point of contact through faith, prayer and 
consecration, and then jyou’ll get the power.” 


This Week’s Campaign 


The plans for the current week include 
simultaneous meetings in Park Street Church 
and Tremont Temple Tuesday noon, an evan- 
gelistic parade and late evening rescue service 
on Wednesday evening, as well as noon meet- 
ings daily at Park Street. The Faneuil Hall 
meeting was held at the urgent request of the 
market men in the vicinity. The local com- 
mittee has worked heroically and harmoni- 
ously, and printer’s ink has been liberally 
used. 


(For other evangelistic news see page 307.) 





I suppose that an ideal church, or a 
church that even approached the ideal, 
would be the most effective of all evangeliz- 
ing forces. We might cease to preach if 
men were once permitted to see the power, 
the purity and the joy of a live fellowship 
of saints. It is by incarnation that God 
reveals himself to our vace, touches the 
hearts of men to penitence, wins their 
trust and teaches them his will.—R. W. 
DALE. 
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Kansas and the Standard Oil Company 


A Representative Local View of an Issue Which Affects the Nation 


The Congreqgaiionalist has asked me to 
describe in brief the actual situation in 
the Kansas fight against the Standard Oil 
Company. I gladly comply with the re- 
quest, because it is a matter really of 
national importance. And I shall try to 
give in this brief article as exact an ac- 
count of the situation as the brevity of 
the article will permit. 

Kansas began this fight against the 
Standard Oil Company several years be- 
fore the war. The sons of the men who 
came out here in 1857 to fight for free- 
dom are in our present legislature and 
living in the plain and simple homes of 
the state. In a large and encouraging 
degree, these sons inherited the spirit 
which brought their fathers out here. 
The fight for a free state which began 
then has broken out again now in a popu- 
lar demand for commercial justice. Peo- 
ple who did not understand the Populist 
movement in Kansas six years ago thought 
it was simply a phase of political mad- 
ness. In reality, it was a crude expres- 
sion of a genuine desire on the part of 
Kansas people for better conditions in 
commercial and political matters. It 
was not a craze; it was a characteristic 
symptom of the life out here, and now 
that it has passed into another form the 
results are not harmful to the people or 
to the country at large, but on the whole 
beneficial. 

The conditions in Kansas which have 
led up to the action of the present legis- 
lature for a state oil refinery may be con- 
eisely stated by means of one case which 
stands as a sample for all others. An 
oil producer in Chanute was paying from 
that place to Kansas City $48 a car, or 
10 cents a hundred pounds. The rate on 
a car of stock at the same time was 
$25.50, and on a car of perishable straw- 
berries, $30. In June of last year notice 
was given the oil producers in Kansas 
that the rate on crude oil would be raised 
in August to 17 cents a hundred pounds, 
an advance of 70 percent. This increase 
in rate simply cut the small dealer out of 
the field and drove him out of business 
entirely. 

I do not think it is necessary to add 
any more statements in the way of fig- 
ures, which could easily be gathered by 
the pageful, simply stating this same fact 
over and over again. The simple truth 
is, and it is so simple any schoolboy can 
understand it, that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has bribed the railroads of Kansas 
to charge Kansas oil companies so exor- 
bitant a freight rate that they could not 
afford to get their product to market. It 
is the same policy which this national 
commercial highwayman has practiced 
from the beginning of its history. (See 
Miss Tarbell’s account of the hold-up in 
her history of the Standard Oil.) The 
case in Kansas, however, seems to have 
been aggravated by the fact that the 
Standard Oil gave assurance to the Kan- 
sas producers that it would take care of 
their product, and thus they were encour- 
aged to invest, in many cases, all their 
living in these enterprises. 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, KAN. 


When the legislature met, it had not 
been in session two weeks before there 
were indications of very strong popular 
feeling asking for relief from an unbear- 
able situation. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the entire discussion over the meas- 
ure, which finally became a bill establish- 
ing a state oil refinery, occupied less than 
two weeks. The bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 29 to 8, and the House by a 
vote of 91 to 29, and this in spite of the 
fact that the Speaker of the House, who 
is very influential and popular, opposed 
the measure on constitutional grounds. 

Governor Hoch signed the bill, and sent 
a rather elaborate statement to the leg- 
islature explaining his. views. In that 
statement he says: 

This has been the history of this powerful 
and rapacious corporation in all of its fields 
of operation. Unable to cope singly and in- 
dividually with this powerful commercial 
combatant, people immediately affected came 
to the legislature, asking relief at its hands; 


and their request has been seconded, with - 


wonderful unanimity, by sympathetic people 
all over the state. This law is the result. 
Scarcely a man can be found in whose bosom 
throbs the desire for fair play who does not 
sympathize with the spirit and sentiment 
which inspired this movement. 


In the same message to the legislature 
he says, concerning the railroads: 


I wish to again call the attention of the leg- 
islature to a suggestion formerly made that 
no undertaking of this kind can succeed un- 
less supplemented by adequate railroad legis- 
lation, for by the manipulation of railroad 
rates by the Standard Oil Company in its own 
self-interests to the detriment of independent 
refineries is due largely the present unfortu- 
nate condition of affairs, and it is absolutely 
useless to spend a dollar of the people’s money 
in the manner provided by this bill unless this 
legislation be supplemented by a law protect- 


-ing this enterprise as well as other individual 


competitive enterprises from the unjust dis- 
criminations and extortions which have crip- 
pled and crushed competitive efforts in the 
past. 

There can be no question that the gov- 
ernor is perfectly right in what he says 
about the railroads as a factor entering 
into the situation, but the railroads are 
simply a part of the Standard Oil if they 
are controlled, as they seem to be, by that 
infamous institution. 

Several facts are true of the situation 
at present in Kansas, and have not been 
understood or have been distorted by 
those who do not either know or care to 
know the faets. Petitions came up to 
the legislature from all over the state 
demanding some kind of action that 
would permit common everyday justice 
in a plain business transaction, so that 
the people who wanted to make a living 
could have the freedom to do so. A ma- 
jority of these petitions did not come 
from the oil regions in southern Kansas, 
but from the people in the western part 
of the state. One petition alone had over 
seven hundred names on it, representing 
a section entirely removed from the oil 
region. It is entirely safe to say that 
the entire state sympathizes at the pres- 
ent moment in the action of the legisla- 
ture. 

The bill as passed without amendment 


provides that the warden of the state 
penitentiary shall operate a state oil 
refinery. It calls for the erection, at 
a cost of not exceeding $200,000, of a 
proper building for the refining of crude 
oil, and the warden and board of di- 
rectors of the penitentiary are author- 
ized to set aside five per cent. of the net 
proceeds arising from the sale of oil as 
a sinking fund with which to reimburse 
the state treasury for the original cost of 
the refinery. 

There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion over the constitutionality of this 
law. Good lawyers in the state have ex- 
pressed different opinions concerning it. 
The constitution of the State of Kansas 
permits the state tospend money for pub- 
lic improvements, and, of course, the op- 
eration of a state twine binding plant in 
our present penitentiary has been declared 
constitutional. 

It is quite generally understood by the 
people of Kansas, who have, in spite of 
the brevity of the time, acted with sane 
deliberation, that one state of the Union 
cannot by itself expect to fight unaided 
such a combination as the Standard Oil 
Company, but, understanding that fact, 
the state is not able nor willing to wait 
until the nation at large through the 
Federal Government shall stop the un- 
limited selfishness of an institution which, 
according to the facts of its own history, 
has had no commercial mercy, or any 
other kind, towards individuals or cor- 
porations that were inits path. Kansas 
is willing to test the matter of constitu- 
tionality and quite willing to be called 
socialistic, but it is not willing to endure, 
without some kind of practical protest, 
a wrong which has risen to the height 
of a gigantic crime against human liberty 
in its inalienable right to make a living. 
In other words, it is simply a protest all 
over Kansas for justice. The time has 
gone by when any longer the people of 
this country can cite John D. Rockefeller 
as a type of Christian philanthropist. 
The time has also gone by when any 
other term can rightfully be applied to 
the Standard Oil Company except high- 
wayman. If I understand the spirit of 
the Kansas people, its action in demand- 
ing this state oil refinery is simply the 
same spirit which sent men out here fifty 
years ago to fight for the freedom of 
humanity. Iam quite certain the people 
of the state will never regret the step 
which they have taken. We appeal to 
the nation at large to help in this com- 
mon cause of the people against the plu- 
tocracy. 





The prize winners in the essay-writing 
contest founded by Miss Helen Gould are 
Rev. William Thomas Witley, Preston, Eng., 
a Baptist, who gets $1,000; Rev. G. H. Beard, 
Burlington, Vt., a Congregationalist, who 
gets $500; and Charles B. Dalton, New York 
city, a school teacher, who gets $250. The 
theme of the essays was the origin of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal 
versions of the Bible. Two handred and 
fifty-five essays were received and examined 
by the judges. 
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XVI. 

It was not the original intention of meeting 
David that had brought Ruth out this morn- 
ing. Modesty forbid. The spell of the 
storm had been on her since she woke. She 
loved the winter, and her impulse was strong 
to be out and off to greet it, sharing the wild 
white tumult, seeking the hidden hills. She 
was alert, impatient. Finally she said aloud 
to the breakfast dishes, ‘‘ My friends, you will 
have to wait,’’ and, piling them neatly in a 
corner of the sink, she dropped a kiss on her 
father’s forehead and ran for her coat and 
hat. She did not even wait for Nancy, so 
eager was her haste. The call of a storm 
was imperative music to Ruth. 

Once outside, she drew a long breath, 
turned her face up to feel the snow, and was 
about to round the corner of the house and 
gain the road, when she heard voices. No 
eavesdropper was Ruth. She had probably 
never in her life overheard a conversation. 
Yet this morning she paused. A certain 
name had come to her ears, and instantly she 
was transformed into what she had never 
been before, into what in truth she was not. 
Strange metamorphosis! She drew close to 
the side of the house, and listened. 

*““David Bruce? He’s a fool, that’s all,’’ 
drawled the first voice with emphasis, ‘‘a 
—fool.” 

Two red-mittened hands clenched them- 
selves with sudden fierceness against a dark 
blue skirt, then hesitated and rushed to- 
gether to hold each other back. Two dark 
eyes lightened angrily, then filled with tears. 
But not a move was made. 

*“*T hope that’s all,’”? answered the other 
voice, laughing a little. ‘*‘ Anyway it’s enough. 
I ain’t never had much faith in these here 
fine talkers. These fancy fixin’s of clubs and 
picters and doin’s—no, thank you. I didn’t 
have ’em. My father didn’t have ’em before 
me. There ain’t no manner 0’ sense in ’em.”’ 

““Well, I don’t know about that.” The 
first voice was tolerant. ‘‘ Times change. 
We've got to keep up. Don’t care much for 
what they call knights and ladies myself, but 
the children like ’em. And anyway that ain’t 
the point. The trouble’s this blasted busi- 
ness with the Bridges woman. He’s got to 
go. There ain’t a mite of doubt.” 

**The sooner the better, 1 say,” assented 
the second voice. 

Then came some casual comment on the 
weather and on personal affairs, and the two 
men separated. 

As for Ruth, the glory of the morning was 
past for her. She took her way up the road 
with bent, instead of lifted, head, though the 
storm was behind her; and her face was 
troubled. She sought out David deliberately, 
yet she did not know what she was going to 
say to him. It was an impulse that swayed 
her, an instinct almost, of warning, entreaty, 
protection. The feeling had not yet formu- 
lated itself into action when she met him, and 
she knew that her words were incompetent. 
She wrung her hands despairingly when she 
stood again alone. What a goose she had 
been, she thought. Then a purpose came upon 
her, suddenly distinct and strong, and she 
turned, as we have seen, and went swiftly up 
the road. Her head was no longer bent. 

Pheebe Bridges had finished the late and 
scrappy breakfast which it was her habit to 
get together for her family’s delectation, and 
had seen both husband and child depart for 
the morning. The former had been surly. 
It was his first day abroad after his illness; 
surely he had a right to ill-temper. And, in 
return, as was only natural, his wife had 
taken fire. What other course was open to 
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her in self-respect? She had slammed the 
door after his retreating figure, and then had 
scowled from the window. The felicitations 
that passed between them by way of farewell 
are better not repeated. Little Lucy, in the 
midst of them, had tranquilly taken her bag 
and slipped furth unnoticed to school. 

Left alone, the wife and mother (for such 
she was, after all) turned her back on the 
breakfast table, and, drawing a chair to the 
stove, sat down and began to arrange her hair 
in curl-papers. She had forgotten this impor- 
tant function last night; perhaps there might 
still be time for the charm to work before late 
afternoon. Her calico wrapper hung loosely 
about her; her slippers, being bereft of heel, 
shuffied and came off at every unguarded 
move. Her face had a look of hopeless apa- 
thy. There was little beauty about her now, 
poor soul, relaxed and fallen back, as she was, 
beyond the haggard line. When the knock 
came at the door she had one side of her head 
adorned with tight, hard knobs, while, on the 
other side, the disordered hair streamed loose. 

It was curious to see the effect of the knock 
upon her. First she started and glanced at 
herself hastily in the mirror. Then she bun- 


dled up the loose hair into a knot, and, seizing 


a pink ribbon from behind the clock, tied it 
about her neck. Then she crept cautiously to 
the window and peered out. After that a look 
came over her face, compounded of so many 
sentiments—relief, disgust, derision, surprise 
—that it is impossible to designate it exactly. 
She opened the door, and Ruth Eldridge en- 
tered the room. 

There was color now in Ruth’s dark face, 
plenty of it, warm, rich, glowing color. Her 
eyes were steady and full of light. The win- 
ter air which she brought in with her radiated 
refreshingly to every corner of the cluse and 
dingy little room. She was a presence exhil- 
arating, full of new life and vigor. How tall 
she stood, and how straight! 

But Mrs. Bridges, it would seem, did not 
appreciate the honor. She waited, noncom- 
mittal. 

**Good morning,” Ruth began bravely. She 


held out her hand. Mrs. Bridges took it per-° 


force. ‘I’ve come to talk to you a few mo- 
ments if you will let me. Shall I sit down?” 

There was a genuine kindness in her man- 
ner, but an underlying strenuousness, too, as 
of a purpose held with both hands to its task. 
The girlhood in her, protesting, rebelling, af- 
fected a little the calm of her womanhood. 
Mrs. Bridges motioned her to a rocking chair 
and resumed her own seat by the fire, watch- 
ing narrowly. 

**l’ve come to talk to you a little,” Ruth re- 
peated. 

She had expected to be frightened, but the 
effect of her companion’s manner was worse 
than anything she had anticipated. It left 
everything in her hands. Everybody, in plan- 
ning an undertaking, expects to be guided 
more or less by circumstances; but here there 
were no circumstances. Then the womanhood 
asserted itself. She had come, after all, with 
a purpose. It was franker, truer, more cour- 
teous, better in every way, to speak at once to 
the point than to beat about the bush in pal- 
pable preparation. She owed directness to 
herself and to Mrs. Bridges. 

** I’ve come to talk to you,’’ she began again 
for the third time, but with a voice more as- 
sured, ‘* because I heard something this morn- 
ing that I thought you ought to know.”’ 

No response from Mrs. Bridges. 

**Tt was’’—Ruth’s eyes were clear now be- 
cause she was growing indignant; she spoke 
slowly, with quiet emphasis—“ it wasthat Mr. 
David Bruce is in immediate danger of losing 
his position.” 

Still there was no response. Mrs. Bridges 
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fixed her guest with a gaze which continued 
to narrow coldly, waiting for her to proceed. 
‘*Well?” was the unspoken comment con- 
veyed by her expression. 

Roth forgot her girlish quavers. 

‘** Yes,’”’ she answered the wordless inquiry, 
‘* yes, it does concern you. I am very sorry. 
I know, for my part, that the friendship be- 
tween you and Mr. Bruce is one of helpful- 
ness to you both. But other people do not 
understand. Lincoln is a suspicious place. 
It is always a little more ready, I am afraid, 
to believe evil than good. It has not given 
Mr. Bruce’s ideas with regard to his school 
a very cordial reception anyway. And any 
possible gossip concerning him works tewards 
his dismissal. I merely thought you ought 
to know, since you are his friend.’”’ 

She paused and waited, this time ina silence 
as determined as that which Mrs. Bridges had 
so persistently maintained. Some response 
should be won. But she was not prepared 
for the issue, poor unsuspecting Ruth. Mrs. 
Bridges put her feet against the stove and 
tipped her chair back, folding her arms on 
her breast. Her eyes grew yet a shade nar- 
rower. There was a great need of vengeance 
in her heart, in the face of this young, bright 
virtue. 

‘*My!” she drawled ina bland, slow voice, 
full of mild interest, ‘‘ you’re awfully in love, 
ain’t you? ”’ 

Ruth’s head went down like a bird shot 
on the wing. But instantly, before it had 
well reached her breast, it came up again, 
regally erect. Her girlhood was thoroughly 
in abeyance. She gave Mrs. Bridges back 
look for look. 

“ By! ra. 

The hostess of the occasion suddenly lost 
her advantage with her control. 

**I’d like to know what business you’ve got 
to come and talk to me this way. Insultin’ 
me to my very face! As if I was a kind of 
pizen, and o’ course ’twould hurt anybody to 
have anythin’ to do with me. I wonder you 
ain’t scared yourself, settin’ there so near. 
What do you think I’m goin’ to do to him 
anyway? I tell you he ain’t no baby to be 
taken care of, an’ he wouldn’t thank you for 
comin’ here today. Mebbe you think he 
would, but I know better. I know him 
better ’n you. Anyway, what right have you 
got? Has”— 

**Stop!”’ Ruth’s voice rang out. Her face 
was as white now as the ashes on the hearth. 
She put her hand on Mrs. Bridges’ lean little 
shaking arm, and clenched it fiercely. ‘If 
you say another word to me like that, I 
think I’ll choke you,” she said. “ And I’m 
strong, you see,” she added. 

Mrs. Bridges’ mood changed again. She 
looked up in her captor’s face (any but she 
would have quailed at its terrible young 
beauty), and once more her eyelids narrowed. 

‘*Very well,” she answered with docility, 
““since you don’t enjoy it. But now, you 
havin’ been so very kind as to give me your 
confidence—no, no,’”’ as the hand tightened, 
“*Tain’t goin’ to talk about you, you needn’t 
be a mite scared. Since, we’ll say, these 
matters has come up in way 0’ conversation, 
I’m goin’ to be real generous an’ tell you that 
mebbe other folks can care about Mr. David 
Bruce, too; that mebbe I’m not beyond carin’” 
about him myself. And, seein’ as I’ve had 
probably more experience ’”’— 

**O!” Ruth dropped the arm, and her voice 
went through the room in a sob of despair. 
““You wouldn’t be so wicked as that? You 
couldn’t! ’”’ 

“ Well, I don’t. know,” ' 

The triumph in Mrs. Bridges’ eyes caused 
them to glitter like stones. 

“T ain’t never had much encouragement 
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from any of the folks here to be anythin’ but 
wicked. I guess it’s got to bea sort o’ habit 
with me now. First-off it wasn’t true. I was 
only young an’ giddy. But church folks said 
I was wicked, and land! church folks must 
know. My mother was wicked afore me; 
that was reason enough, you know. Poor 
ma, I tell you I feel for her. I understand 
how it was. There ain’t a mite o’ use in 
tryin’ to get out of it. When church folks 
say you’ve got to be wicked, you’ve got to 
be, that’s all. I’m wicked, all right, now.” 

Ruth clasped and unclasped her hands. A 
new feeling rose within her, stirred by the 
slow, bitter words. The region of anger and 
love had just now seemed deep as creation, 
but this feeling came from beneath. Its home 
was, perhaps, neither girlhood nor woman- 
hood, but humanity. She decided the desti- 
nation of her hands at last by putting them 
out and taking Mrs. Bridges’ into them. 

“No,” she said earnestly, ‘‘no, you are not 
wicked. Whatever you may have been, you 
are not wicked now. I see it in your face. 
I’m a church person myself’’—she smiled 
somewhat sadly—‘‘and you'll have to believe 
me. I tell you, you are not wicked. We 
make so many mistakes here in Lincoln. 
Will you forgive us?’”’ 

Mrs. Bridges did not respond to the pres- 
sure of the warm young hands holding hers. 
The spring of a generous impulse was long 
since unfamiliar to her. She shrugged her 
shoulders and drew her hands away coldly. 

“You talk like a child. ‘Forgive!’ and 
**tisn’t so!’ All jest as easy. The way to 
turn your shadder around is to walk to the 
other end of it, ain’t it now? Two, three 
steps, that’s all. I tell you, ’tis so; I am 
wicked; and I don’t see no call to be nothin’ 
else, nor to forgive no one.”’ 

Ruth dropped her hands and sighed. It 
was the problem and despair of the ages that 
was confronting her, if she had only known— 
the terrible pride, almost the self-respect, of 
sin. Howand wherefore? Mystery of earth. 
She was so much in earnest that her own dis- 
comfort stood forgotten. Even beyond the 
sacred secrecy of the deepest feelings of the 
most reserved it is possible to go sometimes, 
led by great earnestness. For the depth of 
all is selfless. 

**If you love him,” she said gravely, in no 
very girlish voice, ‘‘ you will want to seex his 
welfare.” 

Mrs. Bridges raised her eyebrows. 

**7’m not hurtin’ him,’’ she answered. 

“Yes’’—the dark eyes were unrelenting— 
‘** he is going to be dismissed because of you.’’ 

‘* Land! how you do veer about! A minute 
ago you was askin’ my pardon an’ tellin’ me 
I was good.”’ 

“ Well ””—Ruth fastened the point—“ that’s 
what I expect you to prove. 

Mrs. Bridges hesitated. 

*“T dunno,” she muttered, “‘but I’ve got a 
right to a little pleasure now an’ then. I 
ain’t never ben very happy. I guess I’m 
worth about as much as him.” 

‘“*Then you don’t love him,” Ruth answered 
steadily. 

It was at this moment, when the two women, 
standing in front of the stove, were facing 
each other, completely absorbed, forgetful of 
all else but the conflict of their wills, it was 
at this weighty moment that the door opened 
and the young school-teacher came in. He 
had knocked three times unheard. Ruth was 
the first to see him. Her face flushed sud- 
denly a burning crimson, and as suddenly 
went whiter than before. Her eyes wavered, 
fell. All in a rush her girlhood came back 
upon her, sweeping away into nothing her 
recent exalted feelings of greater humanity. 
It seemed that the earth must open. She was 
completely at the mercy of this worse than 
vulgar woman for protection. Yet she scorned 
to entreat by look or gesture. Head erect, 
lips firm, but eyes on the ground, she stood 


* as if turned to stone. 


“ My land!” 


Mrs. Bridges cast only one quizzical look at 
Ruth, then hurried to meet the new comer. 

‘* How you did startle us to be sure! You 
orter have knocked, Mr. Bruce. Scares like 
that give folks awful queer turns sometimes. 
We was talkin’ real interested. I see Miss 
Eldridge goin’ by, an’ I called her in to ask 
her how she put the trimmin’ on her last fall’s 
hat. Id’clare for’t, we was just wropt away.’’ 

She laughed lightly, her little tinkling laugh 
of careless amusement. 

David was vaguely puzzled. He had heard, 
of course, and read in books of the prominent 
part dress plays in the life and thought of 
women. Knowing so little as he did of the 
sex from personal experience, the incompre- 
hensible passion seemed to him probably as 
legitimate with them, as worthy of respectful 
consideration on the part of ignorant males, 
as the smaller size of their feet and hands, 
as their longer hair, as any natural distinction. 
But he was surprised instinctively, neverthe- 
less, to discover the trait in Ruth. Moreover, 
he had not known of her friendship with Mrs. 
Bridges. Moreover—and here he frowned a 
little—he.did not like it; he wished she were 
away. The conjunction of the two women 
was distinctly displeasing to him. As for her 
evident emotion, that, like the interest in 
dress, might be laid to the score of her femi- 
ninity, easy of alarm. Yet it was strange, 
too. 

To none of these reflections, half uncon- 
scious as they were, did David give expres- 
sion. He merely explained and apologized 
for his entrance. 

**T wanted to use a book I left here,’ he 
said, ‘‘and, as I knew just where to put my 
hand on it, I came myself. I did knock, but 
you didn’t hear me. I am sorry I frightened 
you.” 

He looked from one woman to the other, 
gravely regretful. Mrs. Bridges laughed 
again. 

‘* Well, itdon’t matter,” sheanswered. ‘I 
was over it ina minute. As for Miss E)- 
dridge,’’ with another veiled, quizzical glance, 
** she’s all right, too, now.’”’ 

For Ruth had made a strong effort, and 
thrown off the stupor of shame which op- 
pressed her. The color she could not call 
back to her cheeks, but her manner was once 
more composed. It was a proof of her large- 
ness of nature that gratitude, rather than 
resentment, filled her mind towards Mrs. 
Bridges. It was also a gracious sign that she 
let the generous falsehood stand by which 
she had been saved. She gathered her cloak 
about her. There was something in her 
throat that heralded the approach of the 
inevitable tears. She must make haste to 
depart. 

** Wait,” said David, ‘“‘I’ll go along with 
you.” 

Once more, for the third time, that narrow, 
piercing, humorous glance from older to 
younger woman. 

‘*No,” put in Mrs. Bridges, ‘‘ you’ve got to 
hunt for your book. Iput it away, most like, 
with all those papers last night. Good 
mornin’, Miss Eldridge. Come in again an’ 
give me some more idees. Do, now.’’ 

But Ruth was already gone. 


[To be continued.] 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 12-18. Christ the Great Phy- 
sician. Luke 4: 16-19; 5: 27-32; 1 Peter 2: 24. 

People want to be well, and to have their 
dear ones well. This is by no means a mod- 
ern craving. When Christ was on earth par- 
ents besought him as eagerly as today in behalf 
of their sick children. Individuals put their 
yearning for relief from maladies in beseech- 
ing sentences that. have become immortal. 
But somehow today the richness of modern 
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life and all that this present world offers pro- 
mote the intensity of desire for health. All 
the new methods and measures—Christian 
Science, osteopathy, the rest, mind and faith 
cures—testify to this craving to be delivered 
from the infirmities of the flesh. 


Christ and Christianity meet this instinc- 
tive yearning. He could not have been the 
world’s perfect Saviour unless he had dealt 
with disease. I believe that he made sick 
people well, blind people see, dead people 
live. He who said that he came that men 
might have life abundantly could not ignore 
the diseased and deformed bodies which met 
him at almost every turn. Study again, in 
connection with this subject, the numerous 
instances of cure. Note the ease with which 
he works, evidencing his lordship over every 
force that stunts and bruises and troubles the 
life of man. Note the variety of methods em- 
ployed and the sanction thus given not to one 
school of medicine or another, but to different 
forms of treatment that accomplish the de- 
sired end. Note how he often passes over 
the cured person to the care of his friends, or 
commands that something be given him to eat, 
thus signifying that a remarkable deliverance 
from sickness is no guarantee against its re- 
currence and does not exempt the patient 
from ordinary precautions thereafter. 


Christ is in all the healing processes of 
modern life, in our splendid hospitals, in 
self-sacrificing and competent physicians and 
nurses, in discoveries that alleviate pain like 
ether and like the antiseptics that destroy 
harmful germs. These agencies and reme- 
dies aim ultimately to free the earth from 
disease and pain. As that is the ultimate pur- 
pose of Christianity they and it have much in 
common. We Christians should look upon 
the honest toilers in this realm of medicine 
as colaborers in the splendid enterprise of 
making a renewed humanity. 





But we place Christ’s work as a physician 
on too low a plane when we confine it to what 
he did for diseased bodies. The fact that he 
passed by hundreds whom he might have 
cured shows that healing was not the main 
purpose of his ministry. Indeed when he did 
restore health he emphasized chiefly the spirit- 
ual aspect of the cure. Once when four men 
had broken through the rcof in order to bring 
a friend into his presence, he held back the 
boon desired until he had forgiven the man’s 
sins. Perhaps they chafed over the delay 
but Jesus knew that it was far more im- 
portant for the man to come into right rela- 
tions to God than to get over his infirmity. 
Again, when a blind man besought him, he 
tested him by asking, ‘*‘ What wilt thou that 
I should do for thee?’”’ Yes, some things are 
better worth having than eyesight, or sound 
limbs or abounding health. A man may bea 
giant and yet a moral coward. He may bea 
physical weakling and yet a saint. Christ 
wants to heal a man at the point where his 
life most needs cleansing and renewing. 





Sickness is not necessarily an evil. By 
means of it strong, rough men have learned 
to become tender and sympathetic. We de- 
mand too much when we ask Christ never to 
allow us to suffer or ache. How can we ex- 
plain or endure the number of incurable 
cases, or of long weary illnesses in the world? 
If these lines fall under the eyes of any who 
belong to the army of “‘ shut-ins,”’ let them 
ponder on this, that just as God sends some 
persons into the world to work, so he may 
send some to suffer. 





The practical upshot of the matter is, we 
are to use every means to keep ourselves 
well, to summon expert assistance when we 
are ill and when inexplicable sickness comes 
to us or to our dear ones, still to confide in the 
Great Physician and believe that God gives 
aman just as much health as enables him to 
carry out the will of God in his personal life. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberiin, O. 


125. Knowing Christ’s teachings and prin- 
ciples, where is the further necessity for him, 
any more than any other great man ofter his 
work is done?—n. H. G. (South Africa.) 

(1) Is ** necessity ’ quite the natural word? 
Should not one rather say, not must I believe 
in Christ and accept his discipleship, but may 
I find in him the supreme revelation of God 
and the greatest light on life, and so my true 
Redeemer? 

(2) It needs to be more often remembered 
than it is that teachings and principles in the 
abstract are, after all, not man’s main need. 
These move us chiefly as they are embodied 
in a personal life. And, as Martineau says, 
‘* The noblest workers of our world bequeath 
us nothing so great as the image of them- 
selves.” It is not merely the ideas. which 
they have wrought out, but the influence of 
their personal life which is their greatest con- 
tribution. And from a purely human stand- 
point, therefore, we need very much more to 
put ourselves in the atmosphere and under 
the full influence of the concrete life and 
spirit of Jesus than simply to carry away in 
the abstract his teachings and principles. A 
genuinely noble life has thus a certain con- 
tinuous power of inspiration. But the char- 
acter of Christ is so transcendent that we 
have in him the really most significant fact 
of the world—a fact to be called, in the sober- 
est philosophical sense, the supreme mani- 
festation of the Infinite himself. So that we 
have in him the one fact which is really great 
enough to bring to the modern man full as- 
surance of the existence and the character of 
God, full assurance of the spiritual world, and 
so of immortal faith and hope and love. As 
I have said in answer to a previous question, 
Christ does not merely tell us that God is 
Father, but he is able to make us believe 
that God is Father; and this work is a work 
never ended for humanity. 


126. Though for us ** Thou shalt not kill” is 
a command which comes from within, is it 
not for many a command from without, from 
outward authority? Do most men live by 
laws from within—self-imposed? Is it not 
necessary to announce laws to a majority of 
mankind in their present state of develop- 
ment, as if they derived their validity from 
external force and authority? It is easy 
enough for us to believe that the Levitical 
code and Commandments are simply a codifi- 
cation of laws and customs which have been 
hundreds of years in development. But does 
not that conception take all the poetry out of 
it for the common man? Though the oid 
conception may be erroneous, what is your 
practical suggestionin making the transition? 
—J. F. M. (Ohio.) 

(1) From the Christian and theistic point of 
view, the inner command must be regarded 
as just as truly God’s command as any com- 
mand of external authority could possibly be. 
Our ethical nature is a part of God’s own en- 
dowment of us. And in our sense of obliga- 
tion, therefore, the Christian or theist must 
find the will of God. This is exactly the gain 
of religion, that it translates impersonal duty 
into the personal will of the personal God. 
And there is no reason why the newer view 
should not fully retain this conception. (2) 
The conveption of a developing code, too, is 
not at all necessarily opposed to a growing 
revelation of the ethical will of God in it and 
of God’s guidance to that end, unless it is 
gratuitously assumed that there is absolutely 
no interaction between the human and the 
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divine in this development; and this view the 
Christian cannot take. 

(3) Moreover, the thought of inner authority 
does not at all necessarily set aside the sur- 
passing value to men of the revelation of God 
in some other. As Fairbairn puts it: ‘‘ The 
man who has most clearly and certainly heard 
God has done more than hear him for himself. 
He has heard him for the world, and the 
world ought to be able to hear God in the 
man. And may not the word which God has 
spoken to another become a word which God 
speaks directly to me, yet which I never 
should have heard but for the older man of 
finer ear and clearer soul?’’ (4) Weare to in- 
sist, thus, both on the continuous presence 
of God in history and on his own personal 
relation to his children in all this ethical de- 
velopment of men. But in this development, 
as I have elsewhere said, ‘‘God has probably 
not at any point stepped in miraculously to 
get a mechanically perfect outcome when the 
morally ideal result did not appear. He is 
not dictating ideal propositions, he is educat 
ingmen. And he is not the less teaching that 
men learn slowly and come slowly into char- 
acter.” Practically, then, my suggestion for 
making the transition is simply that one 
should get some deep sense of what the 
newer view really means, so far as it itself 
is justified. God can certainly nowhere so 
surely show his ethical authority as in the 
constitution of that being who is the crown 
of nature. 


127. How can you read the Bible without 
reading into it your inherited conceptions 
of it, as you read meaning into pictures?— 
c. A. L. (Michigan.) 

Probably one never wholly escapes a cer- 
tain influence of temperament and training. 
But it is the very end of an historical criti- 
cism to deliver us from these personal pre- 
conceptions and enable us to see the objective 
facts. An honest careful study of the histor- 
ical situation and of the full context of the 
passages studied ought to preserve one from 
any serious danger at this point. Moreover, 
one may well remember, as an additional in- 
centive, that so far as he simply reads his 
own preconceived ideas into Scripture, he is 
not getting further growth and revelation at 
all, but confining himself to the present circle 
of his ideas. He may well, therefore, make 
every possible effort to make sure that he 
gets into the exact idea of the writer. 


128. (1) Can you suggest a plan for getting 
the best out of books? (2) Also, what method 
would you suggest in the study of vocal inter- 
pretation of the Bible, and what books are 
there on the subject?—w. T. H. (New York.) 


(1) Getting the most out of books might 
mean either one of two things, and I try, 
consequently, to answer both involved ques- 
tions. There are a few books so significant 
that it seems desirable to attempt a real mas- 
tery of them. For such a mastery it seems 
to me that one must require of himself real 
critical study, a study that shall enable him, 
on the one hand, definitely to state the great 
contentions of the book and its chief contri- 
butions to one’s own thinking, and, on the 
other hand, to point out just as definitely all 
assumptions and inconsistencies of the book 
and any other direct criticisms of it. In keep- 
ing thus both the open and the critical mind 
toward the book and in requiring of one’s self 
a definite statement of all the points so in- 
volved, one may get an independent possession 
of the book that may fairly be called a mas- 
tery of it. For less important books, from 
which one desires simply to get the most 
suggestive points, a less rigorous method is 
sufficient. But even in such a rapid survey 
it seems worth while to indicate at least in 
the margin in some way both the points which 
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seem most significant and those which seem 
most doubtful, and to index for one’s self on 
the fly-leaf of the book the dozen or so points 
that one cares chiefly to keep as the net re- 
sult of the book for him. 

(2) I should say, in a word, that the vocal 
interpretation of the Bible requires two 
things: first, a careful study of the passages 
to be read, so that one has thought it fully 
through beforehand; and, secondly, thinking 
it as one reads it with the clear intent to 
transfer the thought of the passage to the 
minds of one’s hearers. Only such a reading 
is likely to be in the truest sense interpreta- 
tion. There is at least one special book on 
this very topic, that of Samuel F. Curry, on 


The Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the 


Bible. 
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The Title to Congregational 
Church Property 


A case of more than local interest to Con- 
gregationalists has just been decided in the 
superior court of Walla Walla County, Wash- 
ington. A German Congregational church, 
by a majority vote, decided to withdraw 
from the local association of Congregational 
churches, and the minority appealed to the 
civil court to determine which party had the 
title to the property. The decision is of im- 
portance to denominations congregationally 
governed, as showing that in a case of a divi- 
sion in a local church the members remaining 
in fellowship with the local body of churches, 
even if they are a minority, can retain the 
title to the property of the church. Dr. 
George M. Boynton’s recent volume, The 
Congregational Way, was used as the stand- 
ard of principles in the evidence. The deci- 
sion of the court is stated as follows: 





The action in this case was one to restrain 
certain members of the church who were at- 
tempting to secede from the denomination 
and establish either an independent church or 
a church connected with the Lutheran denom- 
ination and to retain possession of the church 
property. The testimony on behalf of the 
corporation and the denomination showed 
that these members who were seceding had, 
during the previous year, voted to withdraw 
from the local Congregational association. 
The testimony of the registrar of the Congre- 
gational churches of Washington and of two 
other experienced pastors was to the effect. 
that this vote of withdrawal from the local 
association, and the acts of the parties con- 
sistent with such vote, constituted a with- 
drawal from denominational fellowship and 
from the church. The testimony of the de- 
fendants was to the effect that they had not 
intended to withdraw from the denomination 
or from the church, but that they did intend 
to withdraw from the local association. The 
pastors mentioned before testified that par- 
ties could not belong to the Congregational 
Church except the church was in fellowship 
with the adjoining Congregational churches. 
The decision of the court was upon this testi- 
mony that the defendants had seceded from 
the church and from the denomination, and 
that the church property, in accordance with 
the law, must run with those who adhered to 
the denomination, though a minority of the 
members of that particular church. 
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A Father’s Beautiful Me- 
morial to His Daughter 








The Florence Crittenton Homes 


By Allan Sutherland 


A Rescue and Renewal 
Agency Whose Influence 
Has Been World-Wide 














MR. CHARLES N. CBITTENTON 
Founder and President of the Mission 


Twenty years ago a prominent whole- 
sale druggist, Mr. Charles N.. Crittenton 
of New York city, lost his little daugh- 
ter, Florence. For months his grief was 
almost unbearable, but he finally became 
reconciled, determining to live such a 
life as would insure meeting his little 
daughter again. 

One night he accompanied a mission- 
ary into the slums and visited saloons, 
where they found two young girls whom 
they exhorted to lead better lives, and 
to whom they said in parting, ‘‘God 
bless you; go and sin no more.” But 
as Mr. Crittenton was going home the 
practical questions arose in his mind: 
‘*Where are they going?’’ ‘‘ Where can 
they go?’”’ ‘‘What doors are open to 
them except those that lead to sin and 
vice? ”’ 

From the above reflection resulted the 
opening, on April 19, 1883, of the first 
Florence Home, 31 and 33 Bleeker 
Street, New York, since named the 
Mother Mission, from which have sprung 
sixty-four other homes in different cities 
throughout the United States, as well 
as abroad, where any unfortunate girl- 
mother may come and find friends. 

The first girl to enter the first Florence 
Mission was one of those to whom Mr. 
Crittenton talked that night he visited 
the slums with the missionary. The girl 
was Nellie Conroy, sold into sin at the 
age of twelve by a drunken mother, and 
who sank deeper and deeper, until Mr. 
Crittenton found her in a den of vice in 
Baxter Street, New York. She was con- 
verted in the Florence Home and lived 
there happily for two years until her 
death. No one who ever heard Nellie 
Conroy speak would ask, ‘Can fallen 
girls be saved?’’ During the last year of 
her life she spoke in many of the largest 
churches in New York city, and one of 
the last places in which her voice was 
heard was the Cooper Union, where she 
addressed an audience of about five 
thousand people, who were spellbound by 
her eloquence. She died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital. A few hours before her death 
she said, ‘‘Tell Mr. Crittenton I expect 
to see little Florence tonight in heaven.” 

Mr. Crittenton was not the sort of 
man to be content with any but a large 


enterprise. The same energy and ability 
which had made him successful in busi- 
ness he carried now into his new work. 
His resolution to devote his remaining 
days to rescue work once made, no op- 
position could move him from his pur- 
pose. He always had the capacity for 
gathering around him faithful and com- 
petent people who were ready and able 
to take charge of his business, so that 
means might not be lacking to carry on 
his new enterprise. 

Four years he spent in night mission- 
ary work in the slums, then his health 
became so broken that his physician or- 
dered him abroad. But even his vacation 
he made tell for his new work. He vis- 
ited many large cities to study the con- 
dition of the}outcasts. He wished to 
investigate any movement that had been 
put on foot for the betterment of their 
condition, but in all his tour he found 
not one saving agency. It was with a 
renewed determination to carry on the 
memorial to his little daughter that he 
returned home. The next three years he 
spent on the Pacific coast, building homes 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles and San 
José, Then he visited many parts of the 
United States, carrying his charitable 





system into the large cities. Everywhere 
he became known as the friend of un- 
fortunate girls and women. 

Yet even the income of a millionaire 
has its limits. Some attempt was made 
to render the homes self-supporting, but 
on account of the large number of chil- 
dren and invalids to be cared for this 
was found impossible. The burden of 
expense had been borne almost entirely 
by Mr. Crittenton. As the work grew 
it became apparent that he must rest at 
the point he had reached or call on the 
public for aid. His first effort was to 
reduce his own expenses to a minimum. 
His travels to and fro across the country 
had cost heavily, as his own railway fare 
and that of his assistant had been a large 
item of expense. He decided upon buy- 
ing a private car, which would be at once 
his home and a headquarters for his 
work. The railroad managers gladly 
passed him over their lines, and the 
money thus saved was devoted to the 
building of new missions. 

Several years ago the homes were con- 
solidated into a national organization. 
Because of its practical and far-reaching 
influence, the United States Government 
became interested and granted a Govern- 
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ment charter and an appropriation. The 
administration of the homes is liberal in 
character. There are no bolts or bars. 
The doors stand open day and night to 
receive any friendless girl or woman. 
They come of their own free will, and 
love is the only influence used to win 
them. More than sixty per cent. of the 
women who enter are reformed and start 
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Some of the children in the Alerandria tome 


out in life anew, some as clerks 
and shop girls, many as trained 
servants, 

The efficacy of the work has 
been greatly aided by the facility 
with which the girls are moved 
from one place to another. One 
of the most difficult things that a 
reformed girl has to contend with 
is the suspicion which attaches to 
her, even after years of faithful 
living. During the past five years 
many have been sent across the 
continent from one of the homes 
to another, where they could es 
cape from that far distant past. 
With a present daily average of 
three thousand girls and six hun- 
dred babies to be clothed and fed, 
the movement is still being pushed 
forward. Homes in Tokyo, Japan, 
Shanghai, China, and one in Mar- 
seilles, France, have been estab- 
lished, and Mr. Crittenton is even 
contemplating carrying his mis- 
sion into all the large cities of 
Europe. As the work has become 
better known, the public at large 
has volunteered for its support. 
Many of the homes are supplied 
with all their provisions by com- 
mission merchants. Large furniture 
houses have fitted others up through- 
out. Even the telegraph companies are 
not behind in giving aid. More than 
three hundred dollars’ worth of dis- 
patches are passed free over their lines 
each year. At Fifth and Lombard Streets, 
in Philadelphia, is a Florence Home. A 
visit to this place is an object lesson 
in the great charity which is being car- 
ried on so quietly. Everything speaks 
of peace and comfort—the cozy parlor, 
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the cheerful sitting-room, the large, trim 
dormitories and the group of girls bend- 
ing quietly over their sewing. On the 
wall in the dining-room hangs the picture 
of the little girl through whose death the 
great work was begun. The girls will tell 
you her story—a true love and sympathy 
ringing in their voices for the father who 
has done so much for them. 
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asked to be on the lookout for any young 
girl who appears to be friendless and 
homeless, and invite such to come to the 
home. The police officers also know of 
the Florence Home, and they are usually 
sought by girls in trouble to direct them 
to some place of refuge. 

Appeal is made to the higher instincts 
of the girls by surrounding them with 
home influences. There is daily Bible 
reading and prayer service, while work 
forms the all-important part of their life 
while under the roof. They are trained 
in such lines as will enable them respect- 
ably to support themselves. Every girl 
serves a term of three months each in 
the laundry, kitchen, sewing-room and 
nursery. 

The results are encouraging. Often a 
girl remains in the home a year or eight- 
een months. She generally comes to 
realize that life is duty, and leaves to 
‘*put her shoulder to the wheel,’’ to work 
out her own destiny. Many girls who 
have gone from these homes have mar- 
ried and become loyal wives, and are now 
contributing to the funds of the home 
that reclaimed them. Some are occupy- 
ing positions as stenographers and type- 
writers, others have positions as teach- 
ers, and a large number as nursery girls 
and general servants. Those who are 
mothers take care of their children by 
boarding them with friends. In many 
instances parents who had closed their 
hearts and doors against their misguided 
daughters have, after learning through 
the matron of the Florence Home that 
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At seventy Mr. Crittenton has as much 
enthusiasm as he had twenty years ago. 
His success as a missionary has been due 
more to his personality than to the for- 
tune he brought to the work. The most 
suspicious, the most degraded person, 
could not doubt his sincerity or resist 
the earnestness of his appeal. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ How do 
these girls learn of yourhome?’’ Among 
other special efforts made, the matrons 
at the different railroad stations are 


their daughter was struggling to make an 
honest living for her child, repented of 
their uncharitableness and taken both 
baby and daughter home. 

These and many other instances en- 
courage the workers firmly to believe 
that these results of human happiness, 
purity and usefulness in place of misery, 
degradation and vice, must meet with the 
divine benediction, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these, even these least, ye 
did it unto me.”’ 
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A Fine Modern Plant in 
the Heart of New 
York 


The New Broadway Tabernacle 


By Rev. Sydney Herbert Cox 


A Church with a Noble 
Past and a Large 
Opportunity 














The entire building is fireproof, and when 
completely furnished will have cost a million 
dollars, including $450,000 for the land. The 
first Tabernacle, built in 1836 on Worth Street 
and Broadway, cost $66,500, was 100 feet 
square and seated 2,500 people. The second 
Tabernacle, built in 1859 at the corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street, cost $120,000 and seated 
1,500, being 90 x 150 feet. The respective 
ground areas of the three Tabernacles have 
been 10,000, 15,000 and 17,100 square feet. 











‘‘A city that is set ona hill cannot be 
hid.”’ The cathedral of Congregational- 
ism in America is open. The new Broad- 
way Tabernacle is established in the heart 
of the metropolis at Broadway and Fifty- 
sixth Street, accessible by a two-branch 
subway, five surface roads and two ele- 
vated lines, so that from seventeen di- 
rections people may alight at its doors 
without change of cars and be not more 
than four minutes’ walk from the vesti- 
bule. In eleven out of the seventeen 
directions, transfer tickets bring them 
to the doors. The new Tabernacle has 
been built with a steady vision of New 
York’s future, based on experience, yet 
conceived in prophetic measurement. 
No towering buildings will dwarf or 
dominate this twentieth century church, 
which has re-emphasized in its construc- 
tion the first century Christianity. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BUILDING 


Broadway Tabernacle is not an “‘insti- 
tutional’’ church, and the new edifice 
has none of the so-called ‘institutional ’”’ 
features. The church is inspirational, 
ministering to the soul, to the expansion 
of the heart, building up true concep- 
tions and permanent convictions. It has 
its own institutional plant in Bethany 
Church, and it will inspire and strengthen 
others, as it has already done. In spite 
of the concerted voices of newspapers, 
the Tabernacle is not a curiosity; has no 
theater, footlights, boxes, stage or cur- 
tain; no kitchen or banquet hall. No 
dramatics of any kind will take place, 
and there will be nothing strikingly novel 
in its equipment. The whole building is 
large, its ecclesiastical facilities are am- 
ple, and its many rooms are built in tiers 
instead of on one floor, because ground 
is expensive. Apart from these things, 
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it is as simple as an old-fashioned meet- 
ing house. He who does not grasp these 
meanings first will utterly misconceive 
the Tabernacle as a whole. It is inspira- 
tional and will give birth to institutions 
elsewhere. 

The Tabernacle is the embodiment of a 
Congregational statesman’s dream of 
three years ago. Dr. Jefferson read that 
dream to his people at his fourth anni- 
versary. Then he read it to his trustees, 





a 
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men of civic influence, intensely busy, 
conservative and constructive, and with 
little time to study the details of religious 
progress and impending changes. The 
dream was bold, yet less startling as one 
analyzed it. Supreme faith in a great 
leader secured consent to its fulfillment. 
The dream was next read to an architect 
whose associates acknowledge that he 
has fine visions and big achievements un- 
trammeled by traditionalism. 

The dream is realized in a splendid 
temple of pale buff brick and pale gray 
terra cotta. It embodies, as it ought, 
the great Puritan idea of an imperial re- 
ligion, an ever-present Sovereign. It 
provides for the realization of the Pil- 
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grim historic ideals. It has cathedra 
proportions and comprehensiveness. 
The Architectural Record declares that 
the only novelty appears in the ap- 
pendages, where temporalities are to be 
supplied, and that if there is any break 
from architectural traditions, the result 
is beauty, appropriateness and churchli- 
ness. The awkwardness of the lot 
(roughly speaking, 100 x 171 feet), with its 
long north line, has given more availa- 
bility for light and provided opportunity 
for a chantry, the Thompson Chapel, at 
the northwest corner, seating sixty peo- 
ple and adding picturesqueness. It will 
be used for weddings, funerals, etc. 

The general scheme is late French- 
Gothic, the tower construction remind- 
ing one somewhat of Trinity Church, 
Boston. It is a pioneer destined to have 
many followers, and the first church 
thus adapted to modern conditions. The 
church is not a ‘‘sky scraper.”’ It is com- 
paratively low (that it may be a striking 
contrast to surrounding tall buildings), 
with a magnificent nine-story parish 
house at the rear, comprised in a tower, 
rising majestically with its red-tiled roof 
190 feet above the pavement, the lower 
part measuring 80 x 50 feet. The floor 
space in the tower building is nearly 
35,000 square feet. The entire Tabernacle 
has about 100 rooms and can house 5,000 
people in ten simultaneous meetings, none 
of which can interfere with the others. 

The main entrance to the church audi- 
torium is on Broadway through three 
double doors, reached by a short flight of 
broad, dignified steps. A similar.sized en- 
trance on Fifty. sixth Street admits to the 
tower section. A broad corridor faces 
the visitor, leading to two electric ele- 
vators. On the left are entrances to the 
auditorium, galleries, organ loft and pul- 
pit; and by winding stairways, to Pilgrim 
Hall and the basement. On the right is 
Taylor Chapel, with its gallery, occupy- 
ing two stories and seating 350 people. 
This will be used only for religious 
services, 

The third and fourth floors are built as 
a model Bible school, the lower floor 
being a square auditorium, and the two 
floors containing thirteen large class- 
rooms, with folding partitions so arranged 
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that the whole can be thrown into one 
galleried room, which seats 800 persons 
and presents a unified, chaste appear- 
ance. The fifth floor is divided into par- 
lors for the Women’s Missionary Soci- 
eties and the Young Women’s Club. The 
sixth is devoted to the Men’s League and 
the library. On each floor all the rooms 
can be thrown into one. 

The seventh floor contains the pastor’s 
study, church oflices and reception par- 
lors, and will be known as the administra- 
tion floor. Above these is the residence 
of the sexton, who is practically business 
manager of the great building. A safety 
vault has been constructed in the base- 
ment. Pilgrim Hall takes up one-half 
of the basement, being reached from 
Broadway by two flights of stairs. It 
seats 600 people. 

The church auditorium seats 1,500. 
There are four aisles, the floor sloping 
down to the pulpit. These, and the floor 
in front of the pulpit, are of mosaic. 
The transepts are not deep, and each has 
agallery. Atthe rear of the auditorium 
is a deep high gallery, at the sides of 
which are cloistered passageways to the 
transept galleries, with open arches. 
The pipes and front of the great organ 
are in place (a temporary organ being 
connected till the new one, burned at 
Boston, shall be replaced next summer) 
and at both sides are choir stalls rising 
steeply, the singers facing each other, as 
in a chancel. The platform and pulpit 
extend out below, and under these again 
is the platform on which are the carved 
fixed seats for the deacons at the com- 
munion services, the entire pulpit and 
choir front presenting a massive and dig- 
nified whole. 

The great interior has distinctly a ca- 
thedral appearance. There being no 
broad central aisle, the preacher has 
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the great advantage of facing nearly 
all of his audience. The galleries are 
held up by girders, and there are no ob- 
structions to seeing and hearing. Three 
great windows, north, south and west, 
flood the big white room with light. For 
artificial lighting a large central chande- 
lier contains 108 incandescent lamps, 
while on the sides are groups of ex- 
tremely artistic electric fixtures. 

The most perfect system of heating and 
ventilating known has been installed. 
Between the floor of the auditorium and 
the ceiling of Pilgrim Hall is a great 
air chamber. Small holes the size of a 
brick are cut through the floor into this 
chamber. These holes are in rows along 
the aisles at the ends of the pews. Through 
them the air is drawn by great exhaust 
fans in the basement. High up in the 
walls and along the galleries are regis- 
ters, through which the warm air is 
forced into the room by fans in the base- 
ment. By this system there is no direct 
draught upon any one in the congrega- 
tion. The system applies also to the 
Bible school, except the classrooms, 
which with the rest of the building are 
steam-heated by the regular two-pipe 
plan. In the basement is a large room 
on the north side opening on toa court. 
Here a series of screens from coarse to 
fine, between the windows and openings 
to air flues, filter the air before it passes 
over the steam coils and is forced into 
the church. 


THE RICHNESS OF ITS HISTORY 


Sixty-five years have passed since the 
Tabernacle Church was organized. It is 
the mother of New York Congregation- 
alism. A dozen infants before it failed 
to survive the antagonistic atmosphere. 
From its birth it has always succeeded, 
because of its unusual proportion of stal- 
wart men. It gave $2,000 to help found 
the Church of the Pilgrims, the mother 
of Brooklyn churches, and antedated 
Plymouth and Clinton Avenue Churches 
by seven years. It was born in a revival 
and lives today in the spirit of its foster- 
father, the great Charles G. Finney. It 
was organized with seventy-nine mem- 
bers and had as its first pastor Edward 
W. Andrews, from 1841-44, who increased 
the membership to 350. At one time 
10,000 people sought to hear his great 
lectures on the Second Advent. Mr. An- 
drews died only ten years ago. 

With the coming of Joseph P. Thomp- 
son in 1845, the Tabernacle assumed the 
national importance it has since retained. 
He grasped the purpose of the church, 


LUCIEN C. WARNER 

Deacon 
which was ‘‘founded to reach the masses 
of unchurched people,’’ and made it a 
center for every good cause, civic or reli- 
gious, that needed rallying. When Gar- 
rison could speak nowhere else, the Tab- 
ernacle was opened to him. The Thirty- 
fourth Street edifice became known as 
‘*Liberty Corner.’’ Hence it has always 
been draped with the national flag at 
great festivals. When, after twenty-six 
momentous years, Dr. Thompson resigned, 
the membership had increased to nearly 
600, 

In 1872 William MacKergo Taylor 
crossed the Alantic, and for twenty years 
was one of the greatest of pulpit orators 
and expositors of Scripture, and one of 
the best-loved men this country has ever 
seen, The Tabernacle was lifted to yet 
higher levels. In ten years 947 members 
were added, and annual pew rentals 
reached $37,000. Dr. Taylor laid great 
emphasis on missions, for which. he col- 
lected half a million dollars. He laid the 
foundations of the Church Building So- 
ciety. 

In 1882 the Tabernacle gave $30,000 
to build its Bethany Church, ultimately 
spending $60,000. Two years later $40,- 
000 were given to education, in addition 
to the annual budget. In 1891 over 
$7,000, one-third of its cost, were given 
to the Camp Memorial Church, down- 
town. When fifty years of age, in 1890, 
the Tabernacle membership had risen to 
1,220, the highest in its history. In 
1892, after thirty-nine years of masterful 
preaching, Dr. Taylor became pastor 
emeritus, owing to an attack of paral- 
ysis. 

After three vigorous pastorates, during 
which he had caused the building of 
twenty-three other churches, Dr. Henry 
A. Stimson became the pastor, just as the 
tide of transition reached the church’s 
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doors. By 1896 churches and congrega- 
tions were moving ‘‘up-town” in a 
steady stream, and the Tabernacle felt 
the adverse changes. Dr. Stimson and 
over sixty members emigrated to the 
upper west side, forming the nucleus of 
Manhattan Church, now worshiping in 
its own fine edifice on Broadway and 
Seventy-sixth Street. 

Changes in city and church continued 
rapidly, and in 1898 Rev. Charles Edward 
Jefferson was called from Chelsea, Mass. 
He found about 350 active members and 
a difficult situation. Slowly and surely 
the wisdom and tact, the intellectual 
power and spiritual discernment of Dr. 
Jefferson have 
welded together all 
the elements of the 
church, until today it 
is one of the strong- 
est organizations in 
the country. 

In 1900 the sixtieth 
anniversary of the 
Tabernacle was held. 
It had then raised 
over a million dollars 
for its work, spent 
nearly a quarter- 
million on Bethany 
Branch, given a mil- 
lion to home and for- 
eign missions and, 
through a few mem- 
bers, another million 
to education, hospi- 
tals, etc. In 1902 the 
Thirty-fourth Street 
property was sold for 
$1,300,000, and the 
present site secured. 
For three years the 
church has worshiped 
in Mendelssohn Hall, 
and in spite of many 
drawbacks has 
gained every month 
in strength and num- 
bers. Its membership 
is now 735. 





THE PROPHECY OF 
ITS FUTURE 


The Tabernacle has 
always stood on 
Broadway. Broad- 
way !|—the one great 
avenue that runs 
from the Battery to 
Spuyten Duyvil, fif- 
teen miles away; the 
only great artery of 
the city’s life, in 
which all classes and 
conditions of men 
mingle, from the last refugee immigrant 
of Russia to direct descendants of the 
Mayflower company, or the cavaliers of 
Jamestown. Broadway is typical of the 
Tabernacle. The latter has always been 
many-sided, and must be even more so in 
its new great home. 

As it is the oldest Congregational 
church, so the best representatives of 
the denomination must be brought from 
various parts of the world to deliver their 
messages. Thus a part of the endow- 
ment scheme will be used, that modern 
prophets may proclaim the social, Bibli- 
cal, historical or evangelical truths they 
have received from God. Pilgrim Hall 
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will always be open at nominal expense, 
that the world’s workers may discuss 
social and industrial problems. 

A part of the endowment will permit 
the annual rendering of the finest music, 
vocal and instrumental. The great ora- 
torios will be sung by large choirs, accom- 
panied by splendid orchestras. In time 
there will be four Sunday services; the 
first, at 9 A. M., with free seats for those 
who cannot worship later. At eleven 
will be the ordinary morning service, with 
its Puritan emphasis on the sermon and 
the teaching function of the pulpit. In 
the afternoon at four, a liturgical service 
fur those to whom such worship is a 





A section of the tower showing the uses to which the different floors are to be put 


spiritual uplift. In the evening the serv- 
ice will be along lines of current interest, 
and with seats free. The organ is being 
made by the Hutchings-Votey Company. 

There will be the month for students at 
the beginning of the academic year, ex- 
pository addresses on the Bible, special 
services for the seasons of the year, and 
evangelism will be proclaimed at all 
times. When Jeremiah C. Lamphier was 
converted during the evangelistic serv- 
ices of 1840-41, held by Pastor Andrews 
and the beloved Edward N. Kirk, the 
Fulton Street prayer meeting received its 
genesis, and a few years later gave birth 
to the great revival in the fifties. That is 
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the atmosphere in which the Tabernacle 
will seek to have its new work carried on. 


THE INTERPRETATIVE DEDICATION 


Its dedication continues through the 
month of March. The program com- 
prehensively illustrates the church’s life. 
All the leading participants are Congre- 
gationalists. College presidents like Had- 
ley and King; national leaders like 
Lyman Abbott and Francis E. Clark; 
generals like Bradford and Hillis; preach- 
ers like Lyman, Cadman, Dewey, Mc- 
Kenzie and others will be heard. 

The catholicity of the church will be 
evidenced in the afternoon meeting, 
March 12, when six 
representatives of 
other denominations 
will grasp the hands 
of the Tabernacle 
leaders. 

Congregational his- 
tory will be epito- 
mized in the four 
March Sundays, 
when the building 
will be dedicated in 
succession: to The 
Worship of God, to 
Patriotism, to Edu- 
cation, and to Mis- 
sions. Tabernacle 
Puritans have always 
emphasized the pres- 
ence of God. In pa- 
triotism they aided 
the strength of Lin- 
coln, and raised $30,- 
000 for a regiment. 
The earnestness for 
reform that invited 
Garrison to its roof 
forty years ago will 
invite Howard H. 
Russell and Louis A. 
Banks to strike a 
blow against the 
liquor evil. One 
meeting will be de- 
voted to Civic Re- 
form. For education 
in quite recent years, 
Francis A. Palmer, 
Lucien C. Warner 
and Dire... ¥.. -¥. 
Thompson havespent 
millions in planting 
colleges and libraries, 
aided by a host of giv- 
ers of lesser amounts. 
As to missions, all 
our six societies and 
several others have 
received offerings av- 
eraging about $20,000 
per year, and naturally their representa- 
tives will speak. 

As the church was born in a revival, it 
is fitting for Rev. W. J. Dawson to strike 
the evangelistic note. The Tabernacle 
spirit of fraternity provides that on the 
afternoon of March 5 the Congregational 
ministers of Manhattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn shall be represented in a fel- 
lowship service; and that all Congrega- 
tional ministers of Greater New York 
and its vicinity and neighboring states 
lunch at the new building, after a tour 
of inspection, and then hear four ad- 
dresses by able ministers on Christian 
Leadership. 
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The Tabernacle has always been guided 
by truly great laymen, from the days of 
David Hale and Deacon Samuel Pitts till 
now. It rejoices today in possessing (be- 
sides its fifteen members who are minis- 
ters) thirteen lawyers, twenty-one teach- 
ers, twenty-one doctors and numbers of 
bankers, progressive business men, and 
spiritual women of great executive abil- 
ity. Therefore the laity has large place 
on the program. Taylor Chapel is to be 
dedicated by laymen only, March 1. On 
the following Wednesday the Bible School 
Hall will be dedicated. The Work of 
Women, Young People, and Laymen will 
fill the next three Wednesdays. Six 
Thursday afternoons will be given to 
Lenten vesper services, the subjects be- 
ing The Church as a Family, a Brother- 
hood, a Body, a Temple, an Army, and a 
Bride. The churches of the conference 
are invited te send delegations on an- 
other night. The first meeting in the 
new building is a prayer and praise serv- 
ice, and the second a home social, really 
a housewarming, to which Bethany 
Church sends representatives as guests 
of honor. Besides the pastor, associate 
pastor, parish visitor and pastor’s secre- 
tary, a director of Bible study has been 
provided for, and an additional associate 
pastor will soon be required. A million- 
dollar church is a vast responsibility, but 
it is to be met with a vast response. 

Over the main entrance, on Broadway, 
is a bas-relief representing the Sermon 
on the Mount. Even so Broadway Tab- 
ernacle is sitting at the Master’s feet, 
that each disciple may learn how to win 
the lost, and ‘that it is not by might nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” 


In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Chicago Tract Society 

This society held its annual meeting Feb. 13. 
The Slavs in Chicago have been much neg- 
lected. Little Christian literature has been 
circulated among the Poles, for example. 
The lack here and among other neglected 
classes the Tract Society has sought to remedy. 
Fifteen representatives of the society have 
been warmly welcomed in the districts, and 
in many instances conversions have followed. 
The society has been compelled to import its 
literature from Europe or to publish its own. 
The income is steadily increasing, but the 
need is the more evident in proportion as 
Christian work is done. 


A Young People’s Congregational Union 


Some of the younger ministers are feeling 
the need of a union of young people through 
which they may push their work more vigor- 
ously than is now possible. Some feel that 
membership in the club is too costly and that 
in it their influence is comparatively small. 
Many are members of the Scrooby Club, 
which is constantly on the lookout for new 
methods of furthering the work ‘of the 
churches and the interests of the denomina- 
tion. At the request of its members the Min- 
isters’ Meeting, Monday morning, was set 
apart for the discussion of the proposed 
union. A simple constitution is proposed, 
membership to be open to all young people on 
payment of a nominal annual fee, and public 
meetings to be held at least four timesa year. 
A committee of seven was appointed to con- 
sider plans and methods and, if feasible, per- 
fect an organization. r ' 


The Club 


Monday evening may be called an Oriental 
evening. Mr. Knei King Wu of Cornell gave 





an account of the marked progress which 
China has made during the last ten years. She 
is sending many of her young men to America 
and Europe for their education. Mr. Wu, for 
example, is at Cornell, preparing to serve his 
country as an engineer. There are about 400 
of these young men in America and perhaps 
1,300 in Europe. China is putting less stress 
on education in the classics, which Mr. Wu 
deems useless, and more and more on what 
we call practical subjects. Mr. Wu thinks 
many missionaries have made great mis- 
takes in their work; that they have as- 
sumed too much superiority to the Chinese; 
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have been too self-seeking oftentimes, and in | 


this way have aroused opposition on the part 
of those whom they seek to reach. 

The nature and purpose of the Russo-Japa- 
nese conflict were set forth in an earnest ad- 
dress by Mr. Naotaro Otsuka, a brilliant 
young scholar doing special work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and who greatly interested 
the audience. Miss Yoko Hojio sang two or 
three times in her native language, and thus 
gave her audience an illustration of the musie 
which is popular in the Island Kingdom. In 
spite of the barrier of language, these young 
people made this meeting of the club a prof- 
itable as well as entertaining one. 


President Harper 

Interest in President Harper’s condition 
has been universal. The first question one 
has asked on meeting a friend has been, 
What have you heard from President Harper? 
Resolutions of sympathy have been sent 
from many religious and pulitical bodies. 
At the public meeting, Feb. 22, where Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology gave an address on Politics 
as a Profession, Dr. Stone, who offered the 
opening prayer, asked the audience to stand 
at its close before the Amen and offer silent 
prayer for the recovery, if possible, of Presi- 
dent Harper, who, at that very hour, lay 
upon the operating table, and to unite with 
him in the Lord’s Prayer. 


Lectures on India 

Dr. Robert Hume of India is giving a dou- 
ble course of lectures in the city this week, 
one in the University of Chicago and the other 
at the seminary. The value of the lectures is 
indicated by some of their titles: The His- 
torical Conception of Hinduism, Missions and 
the Modern View of God in the World, Mis- 
sions and Comparative Religions, What Chris- 
tianity Has To Gain from Contact with Eth- 
nic Faiths. Certainly no one could be better 
fitted to deal with these subjects than Dr. 
Hume. 


Rally of the Woman’s Board of the Interior 


This took place in the Union Park Church, 
Thursday, and was of much interest. The 
program was full, and the attendance all that 
could be desired. The new interest men are 
taking in the foreign work is rousing the 
women to new efforts. One of the best 
addresses was made by Dr. Robert Hume. 

Chicago, Feb. 25. FRANKLIN. 
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I observe tliat’ oli’ men: seldom have 
any advantage of new. discoveries; be- 
cause these are beside a way of thinking 
they have been so long used to. Re- 
solved, if ever I live to years, that I will 
be impartial to hear the reasons of all 
pretended discoveries and eive them, 
if rational, how long soever I’ have been 
used to another way of thinking.—Jona- 
than Edwards. ° 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Shadow on the Blind 


Last night I walked among the lamps that 
gleamed, 
And saw a shadow on a window blind, 
A moving shadow, and the picture seemed 
To call some scene to mind. 


I looked again; a dark form to and fro 
Swayed softly as to music full of rest, 

Bent low, bent lower—still I did not know, 
And then, at last, I guessed. 


And through the night came all old memories 
flocking, 
White memories like the snowflakes round 
me whirled, 
** All’s well! ’”’ I said; “‘the mothers still sit 
rocking 
The cradle of the world! ”’ 
— Will H. Ogilvie, in the London Outlook. 





OTHERS and fathers, be on the 
lookout for good stories to tell your 
children! See that your stock is large 
and constantly replen- 
bins Mee rho ished, and let the tales be 
ones in which good is always magnifi- 
cently rewarded and evil always receives 
dire punishment. This was the advice 
of Dr. G. Stanley Hall at one of the 
recent meetings of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association in Boston. Formal 
moral and religious instruction should 
begin with stories at home, he says. 
Stories are the natural food of children 
and most of our children today are story- 
starved or filled up with ill-chosen stuff. 
Every mother should be a story-teller 
and the father, too, should take his part. 
Before the child goes to school, before he 
learns to read he must obtain his moral 
values through the right kind of tales: 
Bible stories, in so far as they can be 
adapted to the child’s need, fables of 
animals, nursery rhymes, legends of 
saints, stories of good and bad fairies, 
wherein virtue is made very attractive 
and wrongdoing black and ugly. Dr. 
Hall told of an Oriental grandmother 
who, though unable to read, could tell 200 
stories. How many are in your réper- 
toire? 


A New Ideal for Family Worship 


Plenty of persons rise up to deplore the 
dying out of family worship, but few give 
us any constructive criticism or fresh 
suggestions for retainingit. Prof. Charles 
R. Henderson of Chicago has thought 
deeply on the subject and has not been 
afraid to cut loose from conventions, judg- 
ing from his paper read at a Home De- 
partment Lesson of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. Domestic religion, he 
declared, finds its liturgical expression 
in family worship, and this must grow 
out of the ordinary course of life. Chil- 
dren ought to be active agents in it, not 
merely passive victims, and the under- 
lying spirit should be expansive, not re- 
pressive. ‘‘Why should members of a 
family retire from the table to proceed 
in stately order to a service which is cut 
off from the happiness, comfort, laughter, 
joy of the natural meeting of all?’ he 
asks. ‘Why should they turn their backs 


is addressed? Why should not the chil- 
dren themselves seek out and bring the 


finest expressions of adoration and grati- 
tude which literature can furnish? ’’ 

We must confess he is right in saying 
that too often formal family worship is 
torture, its words but vain repetitions 
and the voice that of an actor. Dr. Hen- 
derson favors the occasional use of printed 
prayers to free one from the slavery of 
stereotyped forms, and suggests that in 
the interests of family discipline, where 
there are a number of lively boys, it is 
sometimes desirable for the head of the 


house to pray with his eyesopen! These 
suggestions are all worth thinking about 
and trying, in the light of Dr. Hender- 
son’s ideal: 

“‘Home worship should be a natural, 
sincere and joyous part of a great life of 
love, order, beauty, wisdom and happi- 
ness; its symbols should be taken from. 
the ordinary acts of familiar life, as Jesus 
made of the common meal the lasting 
memorial of himself and the central mys- 
tery of the Christian Church.” 





Can One Live in Apartments and Be a Christian 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


If Emerson called Venice a town fit 
only for beavers he would say that New 
York, with its cliff dwellings, was fit only 
for swallows. They say only nineteen 
separate family houses were built on 
Manhattan last year. Already families 
of moderate means cannot live between 
34th Street and 125th Street and between 
Lexington Avenue and the North River 
unless they will live in a flat. Yet the 
life of an apartment house brings such 
temptations that every householder who 
is about to move his family into one ought 
first to enter a religious retreat. 

No town ever had a more idyllic begin- 
ning than New York. When Maiden 
Lane was a brookside path where bonny 
lassies washed clothes together, and the 
Bowery was a tangle of berry-bushes, and 
the only way to Brooklyn was by going 
down to the East River, taking a horn 
from a tree and blowing a blast for the 
farmer-ferryman who dwelt on the other 
side, life was more simple and more gay 
than now. The men in those gabled 
brick houses had time to hang over the 
lower half of their double front doors, or 
to sit on their broad stoops, which were 
their summer sitting-rooms, and discuss 
news three months old that had just been 
unloaded from the trading ships moored 
to the back walls of their gardens. Every- 
body was a neighbor then, all lived and 
worked at home and there was ‘‘no clock 
in the forest.”’ 

The artificial conditions of the metrop- 
olis reverse not only the circumstances, 
but the essentials of that Arcadian time. 
Yet at first sight the apartment house or 
hotel seems harmless enough. It would 
appear to be even an aid to unaffected 
household piety. Men there resident 
have no furnaces, plumbing or repairs 
to cause annoyance and provoke pro- 
fanity. Women have no servant ques- 
tion, that constant stimulant of the 
female form of profanity—sputtering. 
Such ease from petty trials ought to de- 
velop the positive Christian virtues. 

But the cliff dweller is shut off from 
three great spiritual incentives. The 
first is loyalty. The old Dutchmen when 
the English appeared had much to fight 
for, their dear quaint dwellings and farm- 
steads, but can you imagine a New 
Yorker fighting for his flat? One might 
“fight for the firesides of his sires,” but 


.on each other when the Giver of allgood whé@would fight for the sake of a steam 


radiator? New York is inhabited chiefly 
by people engaged in house-hunting. 


Carpet tacks are obsolete here. If the 
sanitary or moral conditions of our 
neighborhood offend us, we do not en- 
deavor to reform them, we move. If the 
public schools are poorly conducted, we 
do not try to make them better. We en- 
courage private ones. If the church we 
are attending does not please us, we hire 
a pew elsewhere or “tramp.” 

The second loss is sympathy. Super- 
heated rooms shut out the cold, lace cur- 
tains keep unpleasant sights away, and 
the manager’s telephone helps us fend off 
disagreeable callers. The consequence is 
a new feudalism. The apartment house 
is in appearance and inaccessibility some- 
thing of a castle. The inmates live in 
greater comfort and isolation than feudal 
lords. They are surrounded by uniformed 
retainers. Cliff dwellers grow careless 
of the suffering without, not because 
they are cold-hearted but because they 
cannot know. Certain clamorous chari- 
ties send in their printed appeals by mail, 
to which the response is a written check, 
sent also by mail, but the hearts within 
must perforce remain as cold as organ- 
ized charity itself. 

The third lack is definite personal re- 
sponsibility. A male apartment dweller 
can find no chores. There is not even 
something to whittle. A man cannot be 
a good citizen who has no sidewalk to 
shovel. The wife can find few of those 
graceful and delicate tasks which make 
ahouseahome. The child—but I forget! 
There are no children in apartments— 
cannot become a junior partner in the 
family’s enterprise of living, for living 
in an apartment is not an enterprise; it 
is a printed program. It is dangerous to 
live in a ready-made house. As George 
Lorimer says, ‘‘ Everybody’s got to raise 
something in this world—a job, or crops, 
or children, or something—or else they’Ik 
raise Cain.”’ 

Of course the apartment house is not 
a cause. It is a result. It is the result 
not only of increased land values, but of 
certain tendencies of the times. One of 
these is the anti-domestic tendency. This 
is incidental to hurried, busy city life. 
The down-town husband and the up-town 
wife find comradeship difficult. Society 
and philanthropy are both kindly and 
gracious ends that nevertheless contend 
against the home. One of our dailies 
pictures a prominent woman philanthro- 
pist scanning her engagements for the day 
with her secretary. so as to make an ap- 
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pointment to see herchildren. There is 
also a tendency to make house walls 
museums, and to fill floors with things 
to stumble over, and the apartment house 
itself, with its Georgian front and Brid- 
getian back, stands for storefront osten- 
tation. I sometimes think, as I see cer- 
tain bedecked Hebrews in the streets, 
that the race has been spared to us to 
serve again as in the Old Testament, as 
a living picture this time, of the folly and 
ridiculousness of outward show. 

Rush and weariness, too, have built the 
apartment. We have no time left to 
keep house or make homes. All you can 
see of a New York woman, at the end 
of the condensed social season, is a tired 
look. ‘‘What do you go in for?” is the 
typical New York feminine greeting and 
the thing that most impresses a Bostonian 
about New York, next to its ignorance, 
is its overinterestedness. 

What can be done about it? We can- 
not bombard or pull down these metro- 
politan Bastilles. The gospel that one 
can send up on a visiting card will not 
avail, although there is a new profession, 
that of apartment house chaplain. 

The truth is that the apartment house 
bacillusis losing itsstrength. New York- 
ers, like the oft-cited worm, are beginning 
to turn. ‘It is a cursed life!’’ said a 
father to me the other day. The city is 
furiously digging out its salvation toward 
the Bronx and across the rivers into 
Jersey and Long Island. The response 
of the metropolis to The Simple Life and 
its author was fairly pathetic. Its cry 
is the cry of Dr. Holmes: 

O, for one spot of living green, 
One little spot where leaves can grow, 
To love unblamed, to work unseen, 
Todream above, to sleep below. 

Thousands, of course, remain who have 
not awakened to their peril. To these 
we who are preachers of righteousness 
must administer as we may the gospel of 
a great love and much service, we must 
strive, though late, to build up in our 
churches that neighborhood and social 
sense which New York churches have 
ever notoriously lacked, we must put 
people who abound face to face with 
those who suffer want and, as fast as we 
can and are unselfish enough to do it, we 
must hurry the happy line that is moving 
out to the ‘‘sweet fields beyond the swell- 
ing flood (of the Hudson), all dressed in 
living green.”’ 


Secret of a Long Life 


You sometimes see a woman whose old age 
is as exquisite as was the perfect bloom of 
her youth. You wonder how this has come 
about. You wonder how it is her life has 
been a long and happy one. Here are some 
of the reasons: 

She knew how to forget disagreeable things. 

She mastered the art of saying pleasant 
things. 

She did not expect too much from her 
friends. 

She made whatever work came to her con- 
genial. 

She retained her illusions and did not be- 
lieve all the world wicked and unkind. 

She relieved the miserable and sympathized 
with the sorrowful. 

She did unto others as she would be done 
by.—North Carolina Christian Advocate. 

Pray hardest when it is hardest to pray.— 
Bishop Brent. 
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For the 
Chickadeedee 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES, WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE 


Chickadeedee! 

Frost on the tree! 
Snow on the ground! 
Where's to be found 
A living for me? 
Chickadeedee! 


Windy wild weathers 
Ruffle my feathers; 
The storm is so stout 
It blows me about, 

A toy of the air, 

But little I care. 


Head I will wrap 

In a cozy black cap, 
And over my throat, 
Home of my note, 
Lest the cold nip it, 
Tie a black tippet. 


Chickadeedee! 
Breakfast for me! 
Marrow-bones grow 
By a window I know. 
Little black bill, 
Pound with a will. 


My heart is so small 
It hasn’t at all 
Room for a tear, 
Only good cheer, 
Courage and glee. 
Chickadeedee! 
Cee-dee! 
Love me! 


The Trustful Tiger * 


ANOTHER KOREAN FOLK TALE 
BY LILLIAS H. UNDERWOOD 


Once upon a time, far off in the moun- 
tains of Whang Hai Do, a powerful and 
terrible tiger while prowling about a little 
hamlet at night in search of a man, a 
child, or even a pig or a dog, for he was 
properly hungry, found a fine fat pig, and 
incidentally a trap, whereat he straight- 
way lost his appetite. Strange! Well, 
our master raged properly, but all in vain; 
the logs were heavy, the pen stoutly 
framed by hands that knew only too well 
what was needed. There was no getting 
out, so there he lay, brooding and sulking, 
stiffened and aching, in his cramped 
position, momently expecting his cap- 
tors to come and make an end of him. 

He knew quite well what would hap- 
pen, almost before the breath was out of 
his body: his beautiful skin would be 
stripped off and made ready to be sent up 
to Seoul for the decoration of some no- 
bleman’s palanquin; his teeth and claws 
would be drawn, mounted in silver and 
sold as charms and ornaments; and his 
bones would be ground up for medicine, 
for wonderful is the strengthening power 
of tigers’ bones. 

Hark! There was a step, and then 
another. His heart beat faster, and he 
prepared to die hard, when his apprehen- 
sive glance fell on the shaved head, the 
bowl-shaped hat and beads of a Buddhist 
priest, the friend of animals, whose re- 
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ligion forbade the destruction of life. 
Here, instead of an executioner, was a 
possible deliverer. 

The priest stopped in front of the trap 
and exclaimed at the sight of such a great 
tiger in so bad acase. Then, with a piti- 
ful voice, as mild and cajoling as possible, 
but really at its best more like a vicious 
snarl than anything else in the world, for 
a tiger cannot suddenly transform himself 
at will into a gentle creature after years 
of ferocity—remember that, my dear— 
he began begging the priest by all he held 
true and sacred, by all the principles and 
preachings of Buddha, to save a poor 
brother, and win a long course on the 
weary journey towards Nirvana. 

‘*Yes,”’ said the priest, ‘‘I have no 
doubt you would help me thither by mak- 
ing a mouthful of me as soon as released. 
I should have to undergo the bother of 
another incarnation at once, which would 
be inconvenient just now, and who knows 
if for the better; for by letting loose such 
a bloodthirsty one as yourself I should be 
causing the destruction of many lives to 
Save one.”’ 

*“How can you talk so unkindly and 
harbor such cruel suspicions? Could I 
destroy my deliverer, and do I ever kill 
aught but filthy pigs and dogs whose 
time has come, that they may be released 
to find a nobler life?’’ quoth the grieved 
captive. ‘‘ Perish the thought that I 
should harm a brother! ”’ 

In this strain he argued, cajoled and 
coaxed, until the soft-hearted priest, 
thinking to win special favor with 
Buddha, and that, too, perchance it 
might be his own grandfather whom he 
was thus succoring, at length opened the 
pen. 

When with a spring the tiger found 
himself free, and death no longer stared 
him in the face, his appetite, which had 
only been waiting round the corner, re- 
sumed its potent sway, and he looked at 
the fat priest with greedy eyes. What a 
meal he would make! And really he 
owed something by way of reprisal to 
this race of man. There was an em- 
barrassing silence, during which the pair 
eyed each other, the tiger with an in- 
creasingly threatening glare in his glassy 
green eyes, the priest with growing 
apprehension as he read the other’s 
thoughts. At length he remarked trem- 
blingly, 

‘Surely you are not thinking any evil 
toward me, your brother, after all your 
protestations, and when I have only this 
moment spared your life? ”’ 

‘*Circumstances have changed since 
those promises under force and peril of 
life were made,”’ said the tiger. ‘‘I now 
see my duty very differently. I owesome- 
thing to myself; my hunger is urgent. 
I shall die of exhaustion if I do not eat, 
and who shall be found to fill my place? 
Moreover, a voice within me, which I 
cannot ignore or explain away, tells me 
it would be but just, in view of all the 
animal blood daily spilled by men. It is 
true you have done well in this instance, 
but some one must pay the penalty for 
the sins of the race, and the heavens 
have sent you to my teeth.’’ 

Thus, like all criminals, the ungrateful 
beast found various reasons by which he 
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excused his intended crime. “‘O my 
Brother,”’ pleaded the priest, ‘‘give me 
one chance for my life. It is evident 
you are desirous of doing only your duty 
and what is just and righteous; let us, 
therefore, seek a disinterested arbitrator. 
Possibly your Grace’s honorable appetite 
warps your judgment, and if you rashly 
and unrighteously kill the man who has 
saved you, the wrath of heaven may fall 
upon you. Man will surely avenge me, 
and, not only so, but even the animal, 
vegetable and mineral brotherhood will 
condemn you. Thunderbolts will fall 
from heaven, your food will be poisoned, 
the creatures will conspire together to 
your hurt, and when you seek refuge in 
the mountains the rocks will precipitate 
themselves upon you.”’ 

The priest was eloquent; and moreover, 
since the tiger had undertaken the réle 
of one who is ruled by duty and honor, 
he could not but consent, though reluc- 
tantly, and sagely suggested that the mat- 
ter should be referred to the king of the 
forest, a stately old pine tree beneath 
which he often reposed. No more biased 
judge could have been found, none more 
unfriendly to the case of the priest. His 
answer was given unhesitatingly, explic- 
itly and without a shadow of doubt, 

‘Certainly let the man die, and at 
once.” 

‘*Why do you give this cruel decision? ’’ 
said the condemned. ‘Are you not a 
worshiper of the heavens, and do you 
not love life which God alone can give? 
Do you not protect the birds and even 
the little insects on your bark, and do 
not the animals find shelter at your feet? 
You have seen sorrow, too, the terrific 
thunder blasts and burning heat of many 
summers, and the fierce biting cold of 
many winters. Those who have lived 
long and suffered much are wise and 
merciful.” 

‘‘True,’’ said the tree, ‘‘ but what mercy 
is due to you men, who kill thousands of 
animals for mere sport, who prey upon 
each other with more than brutal fury 
and hate; and as for us, not satisfied with 
lopping off our finest branches from our 
infancy up, you no sooner see us grown 
tall and stately than you cut us down in 
our prime and burn us in your ovens. 
What mercy do men show the trees? 
Where is the fair grove that surrounded 
me a year ago? No, let him die,’ said 
the tree, waving his arms with decision; 
and a deep, moaning murmur thrilled 
through the tops of the pine trees, and 
was re-echoed like a solemn dirge from 
the sparse groves in the mountain passes 
beyond, ‘‘ Let him die.”’ 

The tiger turned to the priest triumph- 
antly, licking his disgusting red chops, 
while all his gleaming teeth were dis- 
played, and bade him prepare to die. 

The disciple of Buddha turned a sickly 
yellow while he fumbled at his beads, but 
he made one more plea for dear life. 
‘* Hold a moment, O noble Brother, whom 
I have delivered only for my own de- 
struction; surely it is manifestly unfair 
that the trees who have so heavy a grudge 
against my race, that these hard-hearted 
trees should be both judge and jury. Ask 
some other more disinterested arbiter, O 
most gentle Tiger.”’ 

Now the tiger was susceptible to flat- 
tery ; he delighted to think himself gentle, 
merciful, temperate, the possessor of all 
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the virtues he most lacked, and although 
growing impatient, was not unwilling to 
assume the guise of mercy; so he growl- 
ingly consented. And just then, as good 
luck would have it, along came Brother 
Toad, a shrewd little fellow who lived by 
his wits, and lived well, usually getting 
the better of the big and the terrible in 
the long run. Moreover, he was a warm 
friend of the priest, by whose principles 
and practice he often profited. 

He at once flatly refused to hear the 
case on either side until the tiger had 
again entered the pen, insisting that he 
could not judge fairly nor fully under- 
stand the situation unless he could per- 
sonally witness to what extent the tiger 
was under obligation to the man. 

Now, like some others who can boast 
great physical power and great greed, the 
tiger was a rather stupid beast; and so, 
without thinking, impatient only to hear 
the decision which he made no doubt 
would be to his mind, having fully deter- 
mined whatever it was to eat up the 
court as well asthe defendant, he too con- 
fidingly jumped into the trap, whereupon 
the priest took to his heels and was soon 
out of sight. 

The toad, who also did his best to make 
good his escape, could not get away nearly 
so fast; and so terrible was the tiger’s 
rage, when he found himself tricked, 
minus his supper, too, that there was 
great danger that he would manage to 
free himself. This was what really hap- 
pened, for the logs had become some- 
what displaced and loosened, and with 
repeated frantic and furious efforts he 
managed to wrench himself free, and 
with bruised shoulder and broken claws 
he pursued and overtook the trembling 
toad, who, however, always managed to 
keep cool. 

“Die, Vermin!” he yelled. 

“Yes, yes, your Highness, it is too 
much honor; but why devour me now, 
who am only half a morsel, when I can 
fetch you such a refreshing breakfast of 
fine large fish from a pool quite near? 
After that you can easily add my poor 
unworthy carcass to your royal meal.” 

Now, as I told you before, the tiger 
was hungry and stupid. He had never 
heard the old proverb about ‘‘a bird in 
the hand’’—I doubt whether it is to be 
found in all the books of Confucius—so 
of course it didn’t occur to him that a 
toad in the hand is worth a whole basket- 
ful of fish in the pond. Brother Toad’s 
suggestion was tempting; he listened and 
consented. 

In a moment the toad had slipped into 
a@ narrow crevice in a rock not far off. 
From this safe retreat he derided his out- 
witted foe, hoping he was enjoying his 
fish and inquiring whether their flavor 
exceeded that of priest and toad. In 
vain the too trustful tiger foamed and 
fumed, minus breakfast, minus temper, 
minus gratitude for his own escape, above 
all, minus faith in toads; he slunk away, 
a sadder but, I fear, not a wiser beast, for 
those who are ruled by passion, greed 
and perfidy cannot learn by experience, 
but are continually falling the victims of 
their own crimes. 





Always thank God, as the first of his 
gifts and the greatest, that you were born 
Americans.—Edward Everett Hale. 
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PRAYING FOR OTHERS 


I exhort, therefore, first of all, that sup- 
plications, prayers, intercessions, thanks- 
givings be made for all men. 





True prayer never stops with petition 
for one’s self. It reaches out for others. 
The very word intercession implies a 
reaching out for some one else. It is 
standing as a go-between, a mutual 
friend, between God and some one who 
is either out of touch with him or is need- 
ing special help. Intercession is the cli- 
max of prayer. It is the outward drive 
of prayer. It is the effective end of 
prayer outward. Communion and peti- 
tion are upward and downward. Inter- 
cession rests upon these two as its foun- 
dation. Communion and petition store 
the life with the power of God; inter- 
cession lets it out on behalf of others.— 
S. D. Gordon. 





“When ye pray,’’ do not say, I, me, 
mine, but we, us, our. Not my Father, 
but our Father. Instead of teaching in 
abstract phrases the duty of intercession, 
the Lord so weaves it into the structure 
of this prayer that no man can use it 
without becoming a priest and pleading 
for his brethren.—F. B. Meyer. 





**O Lord, I thank Thee that my feeble strength 
Has been so blest; that sinful hearts and 
cold 
Were melted at my pleading—knew at length 
How sweet Thy service and how safe Thy 
fold; 
While souls that loved Thee saw before them 
rise 
Still holier heights of loving sacrifice.”’ 


So prayed the monk; when suddenly he heard 

An angel speaking thus: ‘*‘ Know, O my Son, 

Thy words had all been vain, but hearts were 
stirred, 

And saints were edified, and sinners won, 
By his, the poor lay brother’s humble aid 
Who sat upon the pulpit stair and prayed.”’ 

—Adelaide A. Proctor. 





The more we pray for our fellowmen, 
the more inevitably we yearn to help 
them; and this yearning quickens our 
energies and enlarges our capacities for 
helpfulness, in a way and to an extent 
that we cannot fail to recognize as part 
of the answer to our prayer.—J. R. 
Illingworth. 





Never think his delays are denials.— 
John Mason. 





Teach us, O Spirit of the Living 
God, to pray for others with a stead- 
fast faith. Let the purpose of Thy 
love be fulfilled in them, that they 
and we may rise together out of low 
desires to do Thy will and share Thy 
vision of the righteous world in which 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
is Shepherd of the flock and Leader 
in the paths of peace. Come, Heav- 
enly Teacher and Inspirer of all gra- 
cious thoughts and high desires. 
Convince the world of sin. Let the 
desire of righteousness possess our 
souls. Be Thou our guide and advo- 
cate. And let Thy light shine through 
our lives for the world’s help. Amen. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Growth of Our Nation 


The aim of the author has been to 
show how the phrase, ‘‘the United States 
is,’ has been slowly and unconsciously 
evolved in the process of time from the 
early practice of saying, ‘‘the United 
States are.”” In the present stream of 
works on American history this occupies 
aunique place. For the purpose has been 
consistently pursued. As one of a series, 
The Story of the Nations, the book may 
be open to criticism for incompleteness. 
But as an enjoyable and stimulating 
piece of reading and an aid to the inter- 
pretation of our history from 1783 to our 
own time, it merits the highest praise. 
There is no account of any battle, but the 
causes and results of each of our wars 
are carefully set forth. 

The lucidity of the author is remarka- 
ble. One may disagree with him, but one 
always understands him even in such 
abstruse matters as the tariff, or the cur- 
rency, or the relation of the central gov- 
ernment to irrigation. Often a single 
terse sentence covers a treatise. ‘‘If 
Hamilton and Jefferson had exchanged 
secretaryships, the story of the United 
States would have been vastly different.” 
Describing Jefferson’s embargo, ‘‘One 
may avoid execution by committing sui- 
cide.’’ There should be pride in the past 
and hope for the future in this declara- 
tion: ‘The United States has never 
looked upon its lands as a permanent 
possession. It was not to be a landlord 
but only a trustee.”’ 
~ [The United States of America, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 


Pb. D. 2 parts. pp. 425, 385. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Each £1.35.) 


The Primitive Christian Life 


The book of the hour in the higher regions 
of Christian scholarship undoubtedly is von 
Dobschiitz’s Christian Life in the Primitive 
Church, Englished by Bremner. The aim of 
the author is to picture the exact moral condi- 
tion of the early Christian communities, and 
to show wherein the life of the primitive 
Christians differed from that of their non- 
Christian contemporaries. It is suggestive to 
find the learned uuthor, as he compares Ger- 
man with English (and he might have added 
American) religious conditions, noting that in 
England of today more than in Germany 
dogma and creed disappear before the prac- 
tical tasks of today, and adding that this is 
precisely what was found in primitive Chris- 
tianity. ‘‘ It is the true spirit of the Christian 
life.”’ 

The work is not to be classified with church 
history or dogmatics, but rather with religious 
psychology. It is concerned with the sub- 
jective rather than the objective element in 
religious truth, the moral spirit of Christian- 
ity as it found expression in the whole life 
of the community. The author recognizes 
and d-plores a growing inclination among the 
younger German theologians toward a mysti- 
cal interpretation of primitive Christianity, 
yet, like all of his school, he produces the 
peculiar effects of mysticism on his pages 
without being himself avowedly mystical in 
his teaching. In short, he is inconsistent. 

He wishes to make an historical study of 
the contrast between the ideal and the real 
of the period, the actual ethical activity of 
the people of the first century. He pictures 
the manners and morals of the Pauline 
churches and examines the apostle’s opinion 
of the prevailing standards in those com- 
munities. In giving his estimates of men 


and movements he attempts to show that 
Christianity was not superior to other great 
systems in speculative power and logical com- 
pleteness, nor even in moral teaching, but in 
moral earnestness and philosophical living. 

This is brought out most clearly in his treat- 
ment of Gnosticism and Asceticism. When 
pressed, he resorts to the conception that 
historical progress cannot be explained by 
forces originating in a collective way, but 
only by extraordinary influences from with- 
out. The writer follows Ulhorn’s great work 
on Christian charity quite closely. He be- 
lieves this early period has been painted too 
black and considers Aristides’ brilliant de- 
scription of primitive Christian life nearer 
to the sources than the counter-picture of 
Hermas. 


(Christian Life in the Primitive Church, by Ernst Von 
Dobschiitz. pp. 438. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00.) 


MISSIONS 


The Pastor and Modern Missions, by John R. 
Mott, F.K G.S. pp. 249%. student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, New York city. 
$1.00 net. 


Lectures by one of the masters of missionary 
knowledge, who is also on fire with missionary 
enthusiasm, which were delivered with great 
acceptance before several theological semi- 
naries. After a comprehensive survey of the 
changes in the world which have opened all 
doors, follow chapters on the work of the pas- 
tor as an educational, financial, recruiting and 
spiritual force in the world’s evangelization. 
A book which pastors ought to read and con- 
sider in the interests of their own efficiency 
and that of their churches. 

The Burden of the City, by Isabelle Horton. 

pp. 222 F. H. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 
This second volume in the Home Missionary 
Study Course is admirably adapted for its 
purpose. It presents in compact and inter- 
esting manner the problems of the city which 
confront the Church and the best methods of 
meeting them. Especial emphasis is laid on 
the great value of the deaconess in the ag- 
gressive work of city missions. Chapters are 
devoted to Settlement Work, the Children 
and the Institutional Church. There are 
questions and suggestions for reading. We 
cannot too heartily commend the book for 
class or individual use, in the city, the sub- 
urban community or the country village. 

Heroes of the Cross in America, Don O. 


Shelton. pp. 304. Young People’s Panel 
Movement, New York. 7 


Intended for the use uf young people’s mission 
classes, this volume gives in concise form the 
life work of five heroic and representative 
missionaries whose efforts covered nearly the 
whole United States. They are Brainerd, 
missionary to the Indians in colonial days; 
Peck of Illinois and Missouri; Whitman of 
Oregon; Dyer, who devoted his life to the 
mining camps of Colorado; and Ward, whose 
years of evangelistic and education work were 
spent in the Dakotas. 


BIOGRAPHY 


John Henry Barrows, a me, by Mar 
— batows. pp. 450. Fleming H. Revell 


A narrative and interpretation by his daugh- 
ter. It will have its chief value to the larger 
world because of the light it sheds on the 
World’s Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
1893, the significance of which will become 
more apparent as the years pass by. For 
Congregationalists it shows the conditions of 
our hume missionary and educational work 
in the interior in the last century and the sort 
of men they gave the country. Dr. Barrows’s 
rare gifts as an orator and preacher, his un- 
usual appreciation of the xsthetic, his never 
failing good humor and wit and, most of all, 
his catholicity of spirit and inclusive appre- 
ciation of religion wherever he found it—all 
are revealed, and in addition there are those 
anecdotes, side lights on eminent - persons’ 
characters, and illuminating biographical by- 
products which are found oftener in English 
than in American biographies. 


A Modern hautonery, by. John Patrick Le Poer. 
pp.311 E.P. Dutton & Uo. $1.50 


A remarkable book in the field of romantic 
autobiography. The author, as a boy of six- 
teen, ran away from his Irish school and en- 
listed in Paris in the French Foreign Legion. 
He pictures his experiences in Algeria and 
Tonkin, the lives of his comrades—men of 
many nationalities and previous social experi- 
ence—above all, he gives a graphic picture of 
the life of an army and the real nature of war 
which the peace societies might well circu- 
late, all the more because there is no touch of 
the sentimental] init. A strange romance, re- 
lated with more feeling than is common to the- 
author, lights up the pages. 

Thomas Moore, by Stephen Gwynn. pp. 204. 

Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 
Moore’s continued fame rests upon a handful 
of songs; but, so resting, it could not be more 
securely founded. Mr. Gwynn brings out the: 
charm of the man in social intercourse, his 
wide and warm friendships, his scrupulous 
sense of honor in financial relations, and the 
course of a life marked by much happiness 
and success and not a little misfortune. He 
has an enthusiasm for Moore’s character, but 
recognizes his limitations and holds the scales 
of criticism level. It is a good and interesting 
sketch of a notable man. 

John Brown the ar a by J. W. Winkley. 


M.D. pp. 126. Jas. H. West Co., Boston. 88 
cents net. 


A valuable, though slight, contribution to the 
history of the border conflicts in Kansas dur- 
ing the fifth decade of the last century. Mr. 
Winkley, as a boy, joined the free-state set- 
tlers and took part in the troubles of the time. 
His pictures of John Brown and the social 
conditions of the time are graphic and were: 
well worth recording. 


FICTION 

The Two Captains, by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

pp. 413. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Nelson and Napoleon are the two captains, 
Mr. Brady admires both and presents them in 
their most favorable light. The story is con- 
fined almost entirely to the occasions in which 
these two men came near together. The cli- 
max is reached in the description of Napoleon’s 
expedition to Egypt, the pursuit by Nelson 
and the great victory of Aboukir, the Battle 
of the Nile, which marked an epoch in British 
naval history. The narrative of events is 
reasonably accurate and an interesting love 
story is skillfully interwoven. Weareinclined 
to agree with the author’s own decision, ex- 
pressed in the preface, that this last book is. 
his best thus far. 

The Bonanza Bible Class, by A pani F. Cope. 

pp. 263. Winona Pub. Co. $1. 
An idy! of the Rocky eniaire amie camp. 
It is written on the ground and is an excellent 
description of the unconventional lives and 
spontaneous religious discussions. The tale 
is an excuse for recording the deeper thoughts 
of the men of the mines. There are many 
passages of fine humor and pathos. 

en te by Theodore Storm, ea eh b 


Bertha ee oe ye pp 
Crowell & Co. 50 cents ne 


A prettily illustrated translation of Theodore 
Storm’s favorite but too sentimental story. 
It isa good example of what in this line ap- 
peals to the German mind. 

The Bell in the Fog, by Gertrude Atherton. 

pp. 301. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
Weird tales, many of them reminding one of 
Poe, though not generally so grewsome nor 
so perfect in art as his. Readers of Mrs, 
Atherton may think these short stories her 
best work. They are vigorous, interesting 
and free from the unpleasant features of 
her more ambitious efforts. The one word 
*‘somber" applies to them all. Apart from 
this they are diversified in plan and treatment. 


VERSE 
The Divine Processional, by Denis foe. 
va PP so 283. Fleming 'H. Revell Co » New 
ok, 


Dr. thn poem is in substance a the- 
odicy—a defense and explanation of God’s 
ways. In form it is a blank verse epic of 
nearly six thousand lines, interspersed with 
lyrics. It shows a wide sweep of fancy and 
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long consideration of the philosophical prob- 
lems inherent in the Christian faith, espe- 
cially in its relations to modern science. 

The Dawn of Freedom, by Charles H. St. 

John. pp. 156. R. G. Badger, Boston. $1.50. 
The author bas garnered here the best of a 
lifetime’s verse-making, following on a new 
long narrative poem which deals with Euro- 
pean social relations of the past in the Ameri- 
can spirit. The garnered poems are better 
both in thought and manner. 

$3 RG. Badger 
Easy and pleasant verse, telling a bright story 
of New England life and love. Hardly liter- 
ature, but enjoyable reading. 

As Fae Is Led, by Alicia K. Van Buren. 

pp. 48. K. G. Badger, Boston. $1.00. 
Poems of Poneto tia of love especially, thought- 
ful and in good form. 


» by | tee Henry St. John. pp. 
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Me mories, by ny Sullivan. pp. 62. 


R. G. Badger, Boston 


The Palace of the Heart and other Poems 
of Love, by Pattie Williams Gee. pp. 59. 
R. G. Badger, Boston. $1.00. 
Poems, by Annie M. L. ek. pp. 85. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. $1. 
Here is a true, if not a Jetty or highly indi- 
vidual voice. The verses will carry a message 
of help to some appreciative readers. 


A Sk of Panorama, by Emma ©. Dulaney. pp. 
29. Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.00, 


Heart Lines, by F. A. Van as pp. 45. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.0 


April Days, by a oe. pp. 178. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. 
These verses show a po lyrical gift which 
has been carefully cultivated. They treat fa- 
miliar themes, but with rewarding sincerity 
of thought and sense of the music of words. 





Bits from New Books 


The Missionary Uplift 


We were not really in Alaskan waters until 
the next day, June 4. This was Sunday, 
and we spent most of the day visiting Met- 
lakahbtla, the Indian mission settlement on 
Annette Island, where we saw one of the best 
object lessons to be found on the coast, show- 
ing what can be done with the Alaska Indians. 
Here were a hundred or more comfortable 
frame houses, some of them of two stories, 
many of them painted, all of them substantial 
and in good taste, a large and imposing 
wooden church, a large schoolhouse, a town 
hall, and extensive canning establishments, 
all owned and occupied by seven or eight 
hundred Tlinkit Indians, who, under the 
wonderful tutelage of William Duncan, a 
Seotch missionary, had been brought from a 
low state of savagery to a really fair state of 
industrial civilization —From Burroughs’s 
Far and Near (Houghton & Mifflin). 


A Joke by Sir Edward Burne-Jones 


To me one day he said with an innocent 
manner, ‘‘ Georgie, isn’t marriage a lottery?” 

“* Yes ” (suspecting the platitude). 

‘* Then,” in a still more innocent voice, ‘‘as 
lotteries are illegal, don’t you think it ought 
to be suppressed by law?”’—From Burne- 
Jones’s Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones 
(Macmillan). 


The Leaders of Boston Thought 


That was the first peculiarity which struck 
an outsider in Emerson, Hawthorne and the 
other members of the ‘‘ Atlantic”? coterie— 
that while they thought they were guiding the 
real world, they stood quite outside of it, and 
never would see it as it was.—From Rebecca 
Harding Davis’s Bits of Gossip (Houghton & 
Mifflin). 


A Demoralizing Trust 


The bitterness against the Standard Oil 
Company in many parts of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio is such that a verdict from a jury 
on the merits of the evidence is almost im- 
possible! A case in point occurred a few 
years ago in the Bradford field. An oil pro- 
ducer was discovered stealing oil from the 
National Transit Company. He had tapped 
the main line and for at least two years had 
run a small but steady stream of Standard 
oil into his private tank. Finally the thiev- 
ing pipe was discovered, and the owner of it, 
after acknowledging his guilt, was brought to 
trial. The jury gave a verdict of Not guilty! 
They seemed to feel that though guilt was ac- 
knowledged, there probably was a Standard 
trick concealed somewhere. Anyway it was 


the Standard Oil Company and it deserved to 


be stolen from! The writer has frequently 
heard men, whose own business was con- 


ducted with scrupulous fairness, say in cases 
of similar stealing that they would never con- 
demn a man who stole from the Standard! 
Of course such a state of feeling undermines 
the whole moral nature of a community — 
From Tarbell’s History of the Standard Oil 
Company (McClure, Phillips). 


Prurient Literary Curiosity 


Unless one isa literary critic or a reader for 
a publisher or a library, one has no business 
with doubtful books, much less bad ones. 
Purity and peace of mind must be precious to 
women of every age and state of life. If 
competent authority condemn a book on 
moral grounds, it is mere prurient curiosity 
for a woman to seek to find out just how bad 
the book is.— Katherine E. Conway’s Christian 
Gentlewoman and the Social Apostolate. 


Her Disarming Way 


She had an innocent way of turning up her 
eyes which, in a manner, disarmed me. For 
I have noticed that when a man turns up his 
nose at a woman; and a woman turns up her 
eyes at a man—well, it is like a vote to in- 
crease the pension list: the eyes have it, 
every time!—From Carryl’s Far From the 
Maddening Girls (McClure, Phillips). 


The Time to Write 


My mother is pretty well and I dare say if 
ever I get any strength again I shall find I’ve 
learned something through all this darkness. 
Howbeit, I fancy Emerson’s essay on Com- 
pensation must have been written when he 
was very comfortable.—From Letters of John 
Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton (Houghton & 
Mifflin). 


Another View of Wordsworth 


The prying and poking into the details of 
clouds, brooks, hillsides, weeds, insects—the 
botanical, anatomical and physiological poetry 
of Wordsworth and his successors, where 
everything inanimate thinks and feels, and 
only man is dumb while celandines and bee- 
tles talk—would be far too profound fer such 
a simple, untrained soul as the author of the 
Orlando Furioso. A primrose by the river’s 
brim a yellow primrose would have been to 
him--and, candidly, is it anything more?— 
From Everett’s Italian Poets since Dante 
(Scribner). 


The College Woman’s Role 


The woman from the college is the surest 
safeguard in this country against that evil 
which pessimists occasionally seek to frighten 
us by’prophesying—an aristocracy of wealth. 
—From McCracken’s Women «of America 
(Macmillan). 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


“* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.”’ 


(Topic for March 5-11) 
The Place of Righteousness. Rom. 6: 1-23 


What is the Christian’s motive to right- 
eous living? From what in our souls does 
temptation draw its power? Is salvation 
anything but salvation from sin? 

Level and plumb line are the workman’s 
tests. Our Lord, who was a carpenter, must 
have used them constantly, and was not 
forgetful of them in his moral teaching. 
“Right” and “upright” are the words of 
his workmanship with the spirits of men. 
Can he be permanently satisfied with a soul 
that is out of plumb? With words that are 
crooked and acts that are not right? Do his 
ideals of conduct for bis disciples fall short of 
the perfection which he set before himself? 
Anything less than this would have been un- 
worthy alike of himand of them. Therefore 
he was not content with the letter of the law, 
but tested it by the higher rule of love. On 
this account he said, ‘‘ Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfeet.’”’ 





The first motive for righteousness is the 
wish of Christ. We are moved and held by 
forces proper to the personal relation. So Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians, “‘ For the love of 
Christ constraineth us’’—that we should no 
longer live unto ourselves, but unto him who 
for our sakes died and rose again. We may 
not always beable to answer the question, 
‘*What would Christ do?” in the conditions 
in which we find ourselves. But the other 
question, What would Christ wish? may be- 
come a guide in our perplexities and a solvent 
of our doubts. For who can doubt that in 
any course of conduct we may be guided into 
knowledge of his thought, or that his choice 
is for higher interpretations of opportunity? 
And who can hope to please him better than by 
the cheerful and persistent application of the 
law of considerate love by which he walked? 


The law of safety for us puts the center ef 
final determination outside of self. Testing 
conduct by our own desire brings neither 
safety nor uplifting. All the great lives show 
this in their temptations. If Judas had only 
loved Christ enough to think of his wishes 
first, some other might have been the betrayer. 
And the law of the highest delight tends to 
the same end. It is from the imperious love 
of self within us that temptation draws its 
power. It is always the interior want or 
weakness which makes trouble. If we were 
fever-proof the microbes of fever could do us 
noharm. The ideal is not the absence of ex- 
ternal] temptation but a heart that is tempta- 
tion-proof. And this is but the negative way 
of putting it. Positively we can never be 
safe until our spirits are completely swayed 
by the passion for righteousness. As Presi- 
dent Patten said not long ago, “‘ Until virtue 
becomes an appetite, we shall need all the 
protection we can get against the surging tide 
of iniquity.” 


Our business, then, is to gain such a posi- 
tive and absorbing desire for uprightness that 
we shall be proof against life’s crooked ways. 
And this can only come through our loving 
relation to the Perfect One. We must ally 
ourselves to him and make his wish our 
standard, that we may grow like him. But is 
not this the synonym of salvation? Can sal- 
vation be anything else than salvation from 
sin by sharing the divine desire and becoming 
partakers of the divine life? To be in heaven 
is not salvation, if we are out of sympathy 
with the heavenly life. To have an everlast- 
ing lifé ig not salvation, if we are not able to 
enjoy it. To be plucked out of hell is not sal- 
vation, if by reason of our love of evil hell fs 
our proper home. 
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The Glorious Liberty 


By Rev. A. 
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of the Sons of God“ 


E. Dunning 


The power to set the heart right, to renew the springs of action, comes from 


Christ. 


ness of a man at his worst are the gifts of Christ. 


The sense of the infinite worth of the single soul and the recoverable- 


The freedom from guilt, 


the forgiveness of sins, come from Christ’s cross; the hope of immortality springs 


from Christ’s grave. 


Personal conversion means for life a personal religion, 


a personal trust in God, a personal debt to Christ, a personal dedication to 


his cause. 


These, brought about how you will, are supreme things to aim at, 


supreme losses if they are missed.—HENRY DRUMMOND. 


The discussion of Jesus with the Jewish rabbis is continuous from John 7: 15 to 


8: 59. 


The story of the woman taken in adultery [7: 53 to 8: 
terpolation in this place, though it bears the marks of genuineness. 


11] is evidently an in- 
It is omitted in 


the oldest manuscripts, and appears in only one of an earlier date than the eighth 


century. 


In later manuscripts it is found in different places and with many variations. 


The account indicates that on the evening of the last day of the festival Jesus was 
still in the temple. He had presented himself as the fountain of life for all who 
would believe on him as the Messiah. He had seized on one impressive moment to 
direct attention to his offer of inner abiding and abounding life, when the water was 
being poured out of the golden pitcher before the silent multitude. He again made 
use of a similar hushed moment to put his mission before them in another form. 
As the day was ending the lamps of the great golden candelabra were lighted in the 


Court of the Women, 
placed. Jesus was standing there [8: 


in whieh the receptacles for charitable contributions were 
20] as the lights shone through the temple 


area and sent their rays out over the city. The purpose of the illumination was to 
remind the people of the fiery pillar which had guided their ancestors on their long 


journey to the Promised Land. 


It was the opportune moment for Jesus to cry out, 


**T am the light of the world.’””’ He made the scene a text, from which he proclaimed 


himself as: 


1. The light of life [vs. 12-20]. The 
Israelites had followed the illumined 
cloud and it had made for them a plain 
path, long indeed, sometimes stony and 
thorny, but surely leading them to the 
land of rest they sought. So, Jesus said, 
‘the that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.’”’ The Pharisees did not know him, 
because they did not know, as their 
Father, God from whence he came and 
whither he was going [vs. 14, 19]. But 
whoever is faithfully trying to reproduce 
the life of Christ, to make the will of 
God his will, walks in a pathway on 
which Jesus sheds the light of knowledge, 
of joy, of love, the radiance of heavenly 
purity. By obedience to him as far as 
we understand his teaching, the light 
of life becomes an inner radiance as the 
water of life becomes a fountain within. 

2. The true object of faith [vs. 21-30]. 
Jesus claimed that he came into the 
world from the presence of God [v. 23]; 
that he came with a commission from 
God [v. 18], a commission to reveal him 
as the Father [Luke 10: 22]; and that he 
had perfect intimacy with God through 
perfect obedience to him [v. 29]. He told 
the rabbis that they did not know their 
own God, whom they claimed to repre- 
sent as teachers of the people [v. 19]. It 
was a startling charge. It provoked them 
to call him opprobrious names, to which 
he replied with epithets as caustic. They 
called him a Samaritan and a demon- 
possessed man [y. 48]. He called them 
liars [v. 55] and sons of Satan [v. 44]. 
Out of the bitter controversy this fact 
stands forth—Jesus Christ came into this 
world from God and returned to God 
[John 16: 28], and only as men believe 
on him and cling to him can they find 
the way to the Father [vs. 21, 24]. “Iam 
the way, and the truth, and the life,’’ 
said Jesus; ‘“‘no one cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” 

3. The deliverer from bondage. Jesus’ 
offer of himself as the guide, teacher 





*International Sunday School Lesson for 
March 12. The Slavery of Sin. Text, John 8: 
31-40. 


and deliverer of men because he per- 
fectly obeyed the Father and revealed 
the Father to those who trusted him, led 
many who heard him to believe on him 
[v. 30]. Their belief thus far, however, 
was only a transient impulse. He told 
them it would become the controlling 
power and habit of their lives if they 
would abide in his word, and that they 
should have the highest freedom. They 
resented the intimation that they were 
slaves, for theirs was the proud honor 
of having descended from Abraham. But 
Jesus told them that they were slaves 
of sin, and that under such bondage they 
were only tempurarily in the house of 
Abraham, as bond servants and not as 
children. 

Jesus called those Jews children of the 
devil, not because he held the doctrine 
of inherited depravity, but because they 
had fully adopted the devil as their 
father; because ‘‘ye seek to kill me, a 
man that hath told you the truth, which 
I heard from God.”’ They were slaves 
of habits, customs, the tradition of the 
elders, and the seal which they would 
not break on these bonds was sin—sin 
that expressed itself in pride in their 
ancestry and race and name [Mark 10: 15], 
pride in their worldly possessions {Mark 
10: 24) and self-indulgence [Mark 8: 84]. 

What is the liberty which Jesus prom- 
ises? Is it freedom to do what we wish 
to do? Yes, when we wish to do only 
what we ought to do, as children of God. 
The Son of God says, ‘‘I am at home 
with my Father. Come and be at home 
with me, and you need fear nothing in 
earth or heaven or hell.”” ‘‘Come with 
me,”’ he said, ‘‘and keep my word, and 
you shall never see death.”’ The disciples 
learned the meaning of that saying by 
experience. Paul explained it in his let- 
ter tothe Romans. Read Rom. 6: 8-14. 
But the rabbis did not understand 
it, and Jesus said it was because their 
disposition and desires were opposed to 
him [vs. 43-46]. The supreme aim of life 
is to gain the habit of constant surrender 
to the will of Christ, ‘‘whose service is 
perfect freedom.”’ That is the glad spon- 
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taneity of sonship in the Father’s house. 
It is ‘“‘the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God.’’ 


Dr. Gladden at Melrose 


To the enterprise and prompt initiative of 
the Men’s Club of the church in Melrose, as 
well as to its generous hospitality, two hun- 
dred ministers and laymen in Boston and 
vicinity owe the privilege of hearing Dr. 
Washington Gladden last week Thursday 
evening. He was secured weeks ago by this 
club for its February meeting, and instead of 
making it an exelusive oceasion the club took 
pains to convene a representative company 
of listeners from the other churches of Wo- 
burn Conference, together with a liberal 
sprinkling of other guests. After a good sup- 
per and brief speeches from Mr. Capen and 
Dr. Dunning, adjournment was made to the 
auditorium, where, to a still larger audience, 
Dr. Gladden was introduced by Mr. F. P. 
Shumway, president of the club. 

Dr. Gladden’s address was in substance 
what he has been giving at different points 
West and East since his election as moderator 
of the National Couneil. He modestly dis- 
claimed any other function than that of a 
bearer of greetings from churches of the In- 
terior. Referring to the new note of courage 
and purpose ‘‘sounded out from Des Moines 
and reverberating all over the land,’’ he 
pointed out that it was to be expected, now 
that the evolutionary philosophy is so gen- 
erally accepted with all that it teaches touch- 
ing the indwelling of God in all parts of the 
world, and especially in the heart of man. 
The primary need is individual consecration. 
Hardly less important is the vitalization of 
the dead tissue in church membership, the 
winning to open discipleship of many in our 
congregations who are half Christian already. 
Then must come the outreach for the world’s 
toilers, for the eager, restless, prosperous 
classes, and for the degraded and fallen. 





The Y. M. C. A. Two-State 
Banquet 


The Y. M. C. A. State Committee of the - 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island district, to- 
gether with a hundred and fifty of their 
friends, sat down to an annual dinner at the 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, last week Thursday 
evening; listened to instructive reports on 
various phases of the work, all indicating 
marked progress during the past year,'and to 
excellent speeches by Hon. Frank S. Vander- 
lip, formerly of the United States Treasury 
Department but now of the City Bank, New 
York city, and Hon. H. B. F. MacFarland 
of Washington, D. C., one of the District of 
Columbia commissioners and a prominent 
Christian layman of the capital. 

Mr. Vanderlip was insistent on the need of 
our nation’s imitating Germany in education of 
the rank and file of our youth for vocational 
pursuits; and he argued that the Y. M.C.A., 
through its educational department, could 
take up some of the needed work with facility 
and thoroughness. Mr. MacFarland em- 
phasized the service the association may 
render in giving a spiritual content to the 
country’s body of diffused wealth. 

The reports for the year show a marked 
gain in developing work in country towns; in 
increasing the enrollment of and service for 
boys, and excellent beginnings in that form of 
evangelistic labor among artisans which has 
been so successfully carried out elsewhere in 
the country by Y. M. C. A. workers. Were 
the requisite income at hand, the work eould 
expand quickly. Signs multiply that em- 
ployers of labor in New England’s factories 
are about to recognize the worth of the Y. M. 
C. A., as the railroad managers of the country 
long since did. 
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Washington 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. E. L. Smith, D. D., Seattle; Rev. Austin Rice, Walla Walla 


State Progress 


Rev. H. P. James, state registrar, reports that 
111 churches received 542 members last year on 
confession and 652 by letter. The dismissal of 682 
leaves a net gain of 512 and total membership of 
8,776. Benevolences will be about $19,647. Sun- 
day school membership shows an apparent loss of 
834. Evangelistic ¢ffurts in progress this year will 
produce a larger increase in membership than ever 
before. Tacoma has already enjoyed a successful 
union meeting of three churches under Rey. Ralph 
Gillam. Rev. E. T. Ford expects a large increase at 
First Church, and Rev H. B. Hendley declares that 
the membership of Plymouth will be doubled, sev- 
eral cases being reported of parents and all their 
children joining the church together. Rev. J. H. 
Reid of Hast Tacoma reports a similar condition. 
The Chapman meetings begin in Seattle April 13, 
when all denominations will unite and the work 
will be carried on in eight districts by his group of 
evangelists, preachers and singers. 


COUNTY CO-OPERATION 


Snohomish County is struggling to obtain from 
its own churches funds to support a county mis- 
sionary. Lumber, mines and quarries give this 
county rapid growth. Communities are springing 
up on every hand utterly devoid of religious privi- 
lege. The appeal is for a man who can travel 
from place to place and supply preaching, organize 
Sunday schools and manifest the friendly interest 
of the organized churches. It is thought that much 
of his support will come from these fields when the 
work is established, but the difficulty is for these 
already burdened churches to raise enough to start 
their man at work. Is there not a man or a family 
who can put such a missionary in this county as a 
special thank offering for some great blessing which 
has come into their lives? Glance over the work 
of this one county. Zverett has been mentioned. 
Machias and Hartford have built churches and 
parsonage for Rev. R. H. Parker. Granite Falis, 
with forty members, raised $1,057 last year for 
home expense, gave $250 to benevolence and now 
plans for a $1,000 parsonage. Rev. C. W. Bush- 
nellis pastor. Index, with silver mines and granite 
quarries, is struggling to build a church, Rev. H. W. 
Young at the helm. Snohomish, Rev. William 
Worthington, has a fine church building, a splendid 
graded Sunday school, has just pledged $900 for 
annual expense and is planning to purchase a pipe 
organ offered at low cost by another church. At 
Snohomish also is Puget Sound Academy, aided by 
our Education Society, and now struggling for a 
$50,000 endowment that its life may be assured, 
Maltby, organized in October, 1903, Rev. W. P. 
Pease, pastor, has just finished, with the Building 
Society’s aid, a new $1,200 house ofworship. Three 
Lakes, Rev. W. E. Rigby, has completed a new 
building with parsonage. Hdmonds, Rev. F. D. 
Bentley, reports growing town, church full of peo- 
ple, new parsonage just erected and nearly funds 
enough raised to pay forit. Marysville, Rev. O. L. 
Anderson, after continued discouragements, reports 
an increase in membership and attendance and a 
new parsonage completed. This gives a glimpse of 
work in a single county. 


GETTING ESTABLISHED 


The problems of western Washington are those 
of getting the kingdom established on an equal 
footing with other pressinginstitutions. In Tacoma 
First Church is working to build a new edifice 
nearer the center of its membership. Seattle be- 
holds new districts constantly opened and popula- 
tion thronging. The problem is to provide Sunday 
school and church accommodations. A missionary, 
supported by the city churches, is constantly on the 
outlook for opportunities to start such work and 
for funds to support it. Eight churches are now 
self-supporting, but demands for increased equip- 
ment and delayed furnishings constantly press. 
Pilgrim is struggling to erect a church building, 
that it may move out of its chapel into much-needed 
larger quarters. In Everett our church was well 
located in the beginning, but the city has shifted 
to another location, so that now the problem is to 
move the church to the people. Rev. J. R. Knodell, 
just arrived from California, looks forward to the 
dedication of a new $10,000 building in July. 
Bellingham, our most northern large center, has 
had its first full happy year in its new building, 
under the pastorate of Rev. W. O. Wark. It has 
raised $4,000 for home expenses and over $500 
for benevolence. Thirty-three new members have 
been received, Plymouth Hymnals and individual 


communion service introduced and a department 
of vocal music has been established. Such facts as 
these show the difference between work in an old 
settled and a newly developing community. 


EASTERN VISITORS 


Dr. Sydney Strong of Chicago visits Seattle and 
Tacoma March 12-14, supplying Plymouth Church, 
giving the annual address before the Seattle Church 
Extension Society, addressing the Puget Sound 
Congregational Club and a joint meeting of all the 
men’s clubs. Dr. C. H. Patton visits Spokane, 
Walla Walla, Seattle, Tacdma and Portland in 
March, filling various appointments, conferring 
with co-operating committees and making plans 
for the annual meeting in Seattle next September. 

E. L. 8. 


Eastern Washington 


SPOKANE AND VICINITY 


In Westminster Church Dr. Wallace has just 
completed five years of untiring and successful 
labor, during which the floating debt of many 
thousands has been raised and over three hundred 
persons received into the church, of whom an un- 
usually large proportion have been men. 

A complete renovation has taken place in the in- 
terior of Pilgrim’s edifice, with new carpets, light- 
ing and other improvements costing $1,500. Rev. 
W. J. Hindley has occupied the pulpit continuously 
for over a year, with but one exchange, and by 
preaching on themes connected with social regen- 
eration and applied Christianity has attracted large 
congregations from the non-churchgoing classes. 

Plymouth, which called Rev. William Proctor last 
summer, has organized a Men’s Club and formed a 
Junior C. E., with special emphasis on study of the 
Commandments. The Senior C. E. has disbanded 
to make way for another organization among the 
young people. The Juniors report publicly on their 
faithfulness in Bible study and daily prayer, with 
a record of fidelity which puts to shame the adult 
disciple. In the calendar the morning and evening 
attendance is recorded, and in a recent number the 
pastor called attention to the number of absent 
and inactive members as a reason for revising the 
roll. The weekly church paper is proving a great 
aid. 

Rev. C. F. Bloomquist, field missionary for Spo- 
kane County, has met with “big success” in the 
fields of Chattaroy, Westbranch, Elk and Milan. 
Several other flourishing fields have been organized, 
with Sunday schools and a favorable prospect for 
churches soon. 

In Cheney the influence of Rev. Charles F. Clarke 
has been felt in exceptionally intimate and pleasant 
relations between the church and the faculty and 
students of the State Normal School. 


THE PALOUSE VALLEY 


Colfax has closed a year with many discourage- 
ments on account of removals, yet with a splendid 
financial showing. The $2 assessment for benevo- 
lence made by the State Association for each church 
member has been realized. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety paid the installment on the parsonage, pre- 
sented Rev. and Mrs. Bainton with a cut glass set 
and the church with silver collection plates. 

Pullman, under the new pastor, Rev, F.O. Wyatt, 
has nearly trebled its Sunday school attendance. 


EVANGELISM 


In many Washington churches special services 
are being held. The custom of holding such meet- 
ings, the pastors aiding one another, has been gen- 
eral in recent years, and this accounts in part for 
the relatively large proportion of accessions on 


confession. 
HOME MISSIONS 


The home missionary societies have been invited 
to Walla Walla this year by Whitman College and 
the Congregational church to meet in conjunction 
with the American Board, which comes to Seattle. 
The matter has not been definitely determined by 
the societies. Such a visit would greatly quicken 
the work all along the Pacific coast and would in- 
crease the Knowledge of our conditions. 

For the past two years the churches have been 
bravely facing the cut in appropriation. Some have 
come to self-support; others have united fields 
under one pastor. But with the rapid growth in 
population, the need of enlargement is imperative. 

A. B. 


303 
Idaho 


The most encouraging feature here is the organi- 
zation of a Congregational church at Lewiston, the 
metropolis of the “ Pan-handle” country, and the 
acceptance of acall by Rev. B. T. Sewell. This 
will greatly strengthen our work in a wide area. 

In the Coeur d’Alene mines the situation is dis- 
heartening. In every field the pastor has resigned, 
and four important places paying exceptionally 
high salaries are for the time vacant. The labor 
in these camps is arduous and the results some- 
times disappointing, owing to the transient popula- 
tion, but the need is great. R. 





Rockport’s One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


First Church of Rockport, Mass., observed its 
150th anniversary Feb. 12-17. Sunday morning 
Dr. Emrich of the Mass. H. M. 8S. preached. At 
noon the Sunday school observed its eighty-seventh 
anniversary, and in the evening the pastor, Rev. 
Israel Ainsworth, preached an historical sermon, 
reviewing the life of the church from its beginning. 
On Feb. 13, the exact date of the anniversary, the 
church met to celebrate the Lord’s Supper and re- 
ceive new members. On Wednesday came achurch 
and parish reunion and banquet, and Friday closed 
the celebration with prayer service, annual reports 
and election of officers. 

This church was set apart Feb. 13, 1755, as The 
Fifth Church of Christ in Gloucester, and has since 
shone like a beacon light upon the “stern and 
rock-bound coast’ of Cape Ann. Mr. Ainsworth 
has maintained his strong and steady ministry 
since 1891, and has not allowed that light to fail. 
Eighty-six members have joined the church in that 
time, 

Besides the regular C. E. Society, a second was 
formed Jan. 18, for young people between fourteen 
and twenty-one. A parish club for men, recently 
organized, has proved a helpful ally to the church; 
and a board of deaconesses assists in various lines 
of Christian ministration. Among the former pas- 
torsis Dr. J. W. Cooper of the A.M. A. Again we 
are reminded of the incalculable worth to the state 
of a church which has completed a century and a 
half of honorable service. J. G. N. 





Among the Seminaries 
ANDOVER 


George A. Burdett, organist and choir master at 
Central Church, Boston, is one of three special 
lecturers this year. His course was Four Lectures 
upon Music in Worship, with these subjects: The 
Theory; The History; Choir and Organ; Pew and 
Pulpit. This course he supplemented by an illus- 
trative recital of service organ music in the Semi- 
nary Church. He is engaged to give also An Even- 
ing with Hymnal and Anthem in the special Spring 
School Easter week. Mr. Burdett is also delivering 
the above course at Newton Theological Seminary. 


HARVARD 





The summer school of th gy next will 
be devoted to study of the Bible, Prof. Solomon 
Schecter of the Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York city, Prof. C. C. Torrey of Yale and Prof. 
H. S. Nash of the Cambridge Episcopal Theological 
School joining with Professors George F. and E. C. 
Moore, Toy, Lyon, Ropes and Fenn in dealing with 
such themes as Old Testament Prophetic Thought, 
The Poems of Deutero-Isaiah, Early Rabbinic The- 
ology, Alexandrian Theology in Relation to the 
Christianity of the Apostolic Age, etc. 


YALE 


The Summer School of Arts and Sciences which 
Yale University is to inaugurate this year will in- 
clude “an exceedingly valuable set of courses in 
Biblical and theological subjects, affording excel- 
lent advantages to ministers and intelligent lay- 
men.” That it will give to such rare opportunities 
for summer study is sufficiently indicated when it 
is said that Professors Stevens, Porter, Bacon and 
Kent are the faculty in charge of the department 
of Biblical literature and theology. G. H. D. 





Every mother should be a story-teller, for tales 
are the natural food of children. Most of our 
children today are story-starved, or are full of ill- 
chosen stuff.—Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D. 
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Calls 


ALLWORTH, JOHN, Godfrey, Ill., to Loda. 

BAKER, WM. H., Lagonda Ave. Ch., Springfield, O., 
to Rootstown. Accepts. 

CHATFIELD, GEO. A., Collbran, Col., to become 
general missionary in northern Texas. Accepts, 
to begin March 1. Will make his home at Shells- 
burg, Io. 

FULLER, JONATHAN K., chaplain of State Prison, 
Windsor, Vt., to Johnson. 

HACK, ROLLIN T., recently of Second Ch., Portland, 
Me., to Hammond St. Ch., Bangor. 

Houston, Ira J., Castalia, O., to People’s Ch., 
Glenville. Accepts. 

KENT, EvARTS, Dunlap, Io., to Enosburg, Vt. 

LEWIS, FRANKLIN C., Primghar, lo., to Rock 
Springs, Wyo. Accepts. 

MARTIN JOHN J., in Germany on scholarship of 
Chicago Sem., to Shabbona, Ill. Accepts, pulpit 
being supplied till his return in May. 

McGEE, CLYDE M., Chicago Sem., to Clinton, Wis. 
Accepts. 

Mc WHORTER, ANDREW T., Union, Me., to Stand- 
ish and Sebago Lake. 

OLIVER, Mrs. E. SPRINGER, to Fairhope, Ala., for 
six months. 

Ray, BENJ. E., formerly of Nekoosa, Wis., to Genoa 
Junction. 

ROBERTS, JOHN, W. Cedar Valley and Park, Neb., 
to New Castle, a former parish. Accepts. 

SEVERANCE, CLAUDE N., Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Nyack. Accepts. 

STAHL, KARL L., German Ch., Crete, Neb., to Ger- 
man Ch., Ritzville, Wn. Accepts. 

TALMAGE, LUTHER C., Waukegan, IIl., to Oak 
Park Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

THOMPSON, JAS., Council Bluffs, lo., to Hampton. 
Accepts. 

TREVOR, ALBERT G. (Meth. Epis.), Horicon, Wis., 
to Somonauk, I'l. Accepts. 

VRADENBURGH, E. S., Ripton, Vt., to Hubbardton. 
Accepts, beginning April 1. 

WELLS, CHAS. W., Roy, Wn., to Cathlamet, a for- 
mer charge. Accepts, beginning in April. 

WRIGLEY, FRANCIS, formerly of Paonia, Col., but 
more recently of Milford, Neb., to Garvin and 
Custer, Minn. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALEXANDER, J. L., i. Granby, Quebec. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Watson, KR. K. Black, J. D. 
Ellis and Drs. E. M. Hill and W. H. Warriner. 

MoCoy, C. C., o. Vinton, La. Sermon, Rev. J. B. 
Gonzales; other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. C. McCoy, 
G. R. Mente, Vinton Lee, Paul Leeds and Wilson 
Lumpkins. 

OWEN, W. MoRTON, o. Beneficent Ch., Providence, 
R. L., where he is ass’t pastor, Feb. 15. Sermon, 
Pres. H. C. King; other parts, Rev. T. N. Owen 
and Dr. J. G. Vose. 


Resignations 

BAKER Ws. H., Lagonda Ave. Ch., Springfield, O., 
after nearly seven years’ service. 

CRUM, JOHN H., North Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DANFORTH, JAs. R., Westfield, N. J., after six 
years’ service, because of ill health. 

GLEASON, CHAS. A., withdraws resignation at 
West Point, Neb. 

HULBERT, JAY M., Como Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., after six years’ service. 

LYMAN, HARVEY A., Douglas, Wyo., because of 
ill — His address hereafter will be Ethan, 
8. D. 

SMART, Wo. S., Brandon, Vt., after 15 years’ serv 
ice, on account of ill health. Takes effect May 1. 

THOMPSON, JAS., Council Bluffs, Io., after three 
years’ service. 

VAN KEUREN, MAILLER O., Salamanca, N. , 
because of poor health, and will engage in secular 
work. 

Watson, Jas. J., Summer Hill, Ill., after four 
years’ service. 

Stated Supplies 


TURNER, LEONARD A., Oklahoma City, OKL, at 
Wellston, for six months. 


Dismissions 

MATHEWS, 8S. SHERBURNE, Danielson, Ct. 
MIX, CLIFTON H., Cliftondale, Mass., Feb. 22. 
REID, JOHN, South Main Sc. Ch., Manchester, 

nN. a 
TEMPLE, Wo. H. G., Plymouth Cb., Seattle, Wn., 

Feb. 20. 

Personals 

ADAMS, GEO. M., Auburndale, Mass., takes charge 
for six months of union religious services held in 
a hall at Waban. 





Cask, BERT F., Middle Haddam, Ct., received, at 
a Washington’s Birthday party, a gift of $45 from 
the townspeople. 

DE BARRITT, A., of Cienfuegos, Cuba, is now in 
this country, the guest of Rev. H. S. Haskins, 
Reading, Mass. He speaks hopefully of the work 
of the C. H. M. S. in Cuba. 

DILL, ARTHUR C., formerly of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., is serving as acting pastor of the church 
at Weiser, Ida., while temporarily chaplain and 
lecturer on astronomy and geology in the Idaho 
Industrial Institute. 

HARLOw, RuFus K., Medway, Mass., is to supply 
at Pinehurst, N. C., this season, Rev. J. B. Sea- 
bury, who was to have done this, finding it neces- 
sary, because of his wife’s health, to go else- 
where. 

HEYHOER, ALBERT G., has received a fur coat from 
the church at Pomfret, Vt. 

Housk, ELWIN L., First Ch., Portland, Ore., is 
obliged, by a collapse from overwork, to take a 
long rest. 

WELLES, T. CLAYTON, and wife, at a farewell re- 
ception tendered them by Highland Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., were given a substantial purse and other 
tokens of regard. Mr.and Mrs. Welles have gone 
South. 

WINSOR, RICHARD, has been given the honorary 
decoration of Kaisar i Hind by the Indian Gov- 
ernment, indorsed by King Edward VII. This 
order is bestowed for notable public service, and 
in this case was in recognition of his promotion of 
industrial work among the natives. 


Increase in Salary 


BLAKESLEE, WALTER C., Two Rivers, Wis., $100. 

SARLES, JESSE E., Baraboo, Wis., second increase 
in three years. 

SMALL, HARRY E., Goshen, Ct., $100. 

THOMPSON, THOS. B., Watertown, Wis., $200. 


Dedications 


CANAAN, CrT., Pilgrim.—New bell, gift of Thomas 
Bonner, in memory of his wife, Carrie H. Ben- 
nett; dedicated Feb. 5, with fine hymn, The Call 
of the Bell, composed by the pastor, Rev. E. C. 
Gillette. 

EMBRO, ONT., Rev. W. T. Gunn. Dedicated, Feb. 
19, 20, edifice replacing one destroyed by fire. 
Preacher, Rev. T. B. Hyde, Toronto. 

FAIRMONT, NEB, Rev. C. H. Beaver. Remodeled 
and enlarged house of worship rededicated Feb. 5, 
with sermons by Drs. J. E. Tuttle and Harmon 
Bross. Free will thank offering more than met 
financial obligations. 5 

FINGAL, N. D.—New church dedicated, Rev. G. B. 
Barnes preaching sermon. Superintendent Pow- 
ell assisted in raising balance needed, so that 
with grant from Building Society, the church 
was paid for. Mr. H. Juel of Fargo is supplying 
this, the only English-speaking church in the 
town. It chose our newest Congregational hymn- 
book, and provided itself with a fine $300 organ. 

GoRHAM, N.H., Rev. L. W. Morey. Repaired and 
improved edifice lately rededicated. The im- 
provements, which cost $3,256, included en- 
larged and refurnished auditorium, new walls, 
steel ceiling and seven windows, given by the 


Libby brothers, Mrs. Annie K. Gifford (three), 
P. G. Evans, Judge H. C. Peabody of Maine and 
daughters of the late V. L. Stiles, original builder 
of edifice. 

GRAF1ION, NEB., Rev. C. L. Hammond. Reno- 
vated church building, recently moved from 
North Side to Washington Ave. and South St., 
rededicated Jan. 29, Superintendent Bross as- 
sisting. 

OLMSTED, O., Second, Rev. W. F. Bohn. $4,300 
house of worship dedicated the first of the year, 
with a week of services, Pres. Henry C. King 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. Neighboring 
churches closed on that day. The young people 
bought a $350 piano. 

SOMERVILLE, MASs., Rev. G. S. Anderson. New 
chapel costing $3,160, cost met by voluntary of- 
ferings of the people, dedicated free of debt, 
Feb. 8, with sermon by Rev. H. H. Leavitt and 
hymn by Sam Walter Foss. 

TICONDEROGA, N. Y., Rev. W. H. Mousley. Miz- 
pah Chapel dedicated Feb. 3; 21 members being 
received, 18 on confession. Cost of chapel, with 
furnishings and repairs on church building, about 
$5,000, most of it already raised or pledged. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


CARLISLE, MAss., Rev. A. H. Arms. From Mr. 
J. M. Melvin, brother of a member, $1,000, in 
memory of his grandfather, Mr. John Heald, one 
of the founders of the church and active in its 
early history. 

MADISON, CT., First, Rev. G. A. Bushee. From 
the two survivors of the Nash family, four offer- 
tory plates, in memory of the aunt, Mrs. Sarah 
E. W. Thompson, of the mother, Mrs. Katharine 
Nash, and of the two sisters, Miss Katharine and 
Miss Alice, all of whom died within a few months. 
Legacy of $3,000 received, the interest to be 
used for needy women. The society free of debt 
for first time in many years, and preparations 
making for extensive renovation of church build- 
ing in anticipation of the 200th anniversary in 
1907. 

MENASHA, WiIs., Rev. E. G. Crowdis. Memorial 
window to Elisha D. Smith, long an honored and 
helpful member, presented by one of his sons. 
Beautiful oak chair given the minister for his 
study. 

TERRYVILLE, CT., Rev. 8S. E. Evans. Individual 
communion service and communion table, from 
two members. At reception, the pastor and wife 
received munificent gift of money. 

WELLESLEY, MAss., Rev. W. W. Sleeper. By will 
of Hannah Hi. Rollins: To Congregational Sunday 
school, $500; to Congregational church, A. B. 
Cc. F. M., Mass. H. M. soc., Berea College, Boston 
Lying-in Hospital, Franklin Square House, Bos- 
ton, New England Moral Reform Society, North 
End Mission, Boston, $1,000 each. Prior to her 
death, testatrix gave $8,000 to Wellesley College 
to establish Rollins scholarship. 


Waymarks 


Boston, MASSs., Dorchester Second, Dr. Arthur 
Little, received 76 members in 1904, on confes- 


Continued on page 308. 
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Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA OHIO 
Benicia — 7 Cincinnati, Walnut 
Berkeley, First 6 20 Hills 6 
Claremont 11 47 Mount Vernon - 
-Grass Valley 4.5 Olmsted, Second 8 12 
Lodi 4 6 ag es 10 12 
Los Angeles, Vernon — 7 Toledo, Washington 
J a 1 13 Street 25 
San Francisco, 
any 2 4 OKLAHOMA _ 
Pierce Street 3 4 Alpha (ae 
Saratoga 3 «6 Hennessey — 3 
‘Sebastopol ; 8 10 a . ¥% 
it Berkele — 22 e ‘ 
hin y Willow Creek =—A2@ 
COLORADO . RAE 
Denver, Second 14 18 PENNSYLVANIA 
r — 40 Mount Carmel 5 Ob 
Trinidad 6 Ridgway 6 14 
CONNECTICUT 
VERMONT 
New Haven, . 5. eee 9 10 
a te og Ce 20 20 
Wallingtora — 15 WASHINGTON 
IOWA Columbia 10 15 
Milford 7 7 es Beacon Hill : m 
Muscatine, First y amy grin 
ere 7 7  Siymouth 6 16 
MAINE Union i 
8 University 2 5 
Fortlana. 1 High Street $ 3 West Seattle 8 9 
u risto a , 
Waterville 4 - WISCONRIN 
MASSACHUSETTS Cc ate ” eat 
Andover, Free Columbus 10 10 
Christian ¢. 3 Dousman, Immanuel 38 3 
Brockton, Porter — 14 pane - 8 
Cambridge, First 3 17 Pot — 16 
Carlisle Se = 4 4 South, Kaukana 419 
Manomet 1 5 Sun Prairie 14 14 
Rutland ~~" t i 
Somerville,Highland3 5 OTHER STATES 
Springfield, Emman- De rlington, Okl. o> -s 
uel — 9 Douglas, Wyo. — 23 
First — 20 Muskogee, a, A 3 9 
Ho — 39 Pawtucket, R.L, 
Olivet 19 Darlington Branch " 31 
St. John’s — 20 Rapid City, S. D. 16 
‘West Somerville Sutton, Neb. — 27 
West Springfield, Tombstone, Ariz. 3 
First — 14 U pest Montclair, 
Mittineague — 14 N. 10 
= . Washington, > &. 
Heboli TORE Mt. Pleasant - 17 
Little Valley 13 13 Weiser, First, Ida. 3 13 
New Haven — 65 
Ogdensburg 19 22 Five churches, with 
Ticonderoga 18 21 less than three 4 9 
Conf., 246. Tot., 1,037. 


Tolal since Jan. 1, conf.,519; tot., 1,654. 





Roman Catholics are awakening to the im- 
portance of the Sunday school and of efforts 
to systematize its work. A general confer- 
ence of teachers of Christian doctrine was 
held recently in New York city by invita- 
tion of the Superior General of the Paulist 
Fathers, to which pastors, teachers, parents 
and all others interested were invited. .The 
program included many important topics, such 
as the special preparation of the teacher, child 
study, use of maps, charts, pictures, study of 
the catechism, the Bible, church history, ete. 
Archbishop Farley, who had expected to ad- 
dress the meeting, being unable to attend, 
wrote a letter in which he said: 


It is a marvel to you, no doubt, as well as to 
me, that we had not taken thought of such an 
important phase of educational work until 
recently; for surely, if system is deemed nec- 
essary or the more subordinate work of im- 
parting secular instruction, the methodizing 
of Christian doctrine instruction is supremely 
more important. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTon Pring =< MEETING. Pilgrim Hall, March 6, 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Rev. E. W. Bishop; subject, 
Christian Science. 

BosTON CONGREGATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 
Berkeley Temple, March 6. Subject, Sunday School 
Concert Services, with special reference to ster. 
Diemer to be opened by Messrs. W. E. Blanchard 

E. 8. Hath rs y. 
ouibon ¥. W. Acs 
Berkeley Breet “Building, March 6, 
Blanchard will speak. 

SUFFOLK BRANCH W. B. M., twenty-sixth annual meet- 
ing. eo March 7, 10's. M and 2 Pp. M. Speakers, 
Mrs. F. E. Clark, Mrs. ©. H. Daniels, Pres. S. B. Capen 
and well-known missionaries. 

BOSTON AUXILIARY OF AMERICAN MCALL MISSION, 
Chanel of Old south Church, March 8,3P.™M. Speaker, 
Prof. Mary A. Jordan of Smith C ollege. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Atlanta, Ga, April 29— 
May 7. 


thirty-ninth annual mente 
2.30 P. M. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF }  eaiceaee Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. 

SATURDAY phere BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
Church, every Saturday, 2.30 P. M. Leader, Rev. W W. T. 
McElveen. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


ARNSWORTH—RILE —In , Feb, 8 
me mn V. pete te 1 Sper ge! ¢ “and Mae 
Riley rr Cherry field. 








eld. 
airfi 
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Deaths 


EATON—Feb. 1, William Wells Eaton, 
Greek at Middlebury College, aged 58. 
dover, Mass. 

ELLMS-—In Melrose Highlands, Feb. 22, Frederick A. 
Ellms, agéd 54, for twenty-one years a loved and 
esteemed member of the elrose Highlands Se 
gational Church. An unostentatious man, lovin 
give; of sweet opie’ and of faith, “* Always aboun bas 
in the work of the Lord.’ 

o> Bangor, Me., Feb. 9, Louisa Benson, wife 

f Prof. John 8. Sewall, D. D., ‘and daughter of the 
Tate Hon. Samuel P. Benson of ‘Winthrop, Me. A life 
of holy consecration and tender ministries, now 
glorified! 

WESTCOTT-In Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 28, of pneu- 
monia, Asa A. Westcott of Ho dale, Mass., denton of 
the Congregational church in Milford, aged 78 yrs. 





srofessor of 
urial at An- 


HENRY ALFRED GOODWIN 
Henry Alfred Goodwin, son of Rey. Daniel and Martha 
(Boynton) Goodwin, entered the celestial portals Jan. 10, 
1905, at the age of filty -one. His native place was Krook- 
line, N. H , but atan early age his father, with his fam- 
ily, removed to Mason e was edueated at the public 
schools, Gporesen resrageaen and a business college at 
Boston. For eighteen years past he resided in Hollis, 
N. H., and identified bimselt with the church and the 
best interests of the town Mr. Goodwin was highly 
esteemed by his fellow-townsmen, and the most’ im- 
portant trusts at their command were committed to 
m. He possessed to a large degree streng h and equi- 
poise of mind, with versatility of talent; apparent as 
an educator, his success in farming and skill as book- 
keeper and accountant. Socially he was unobtrusive 
= dignified. yet affable and courteous. His theology 
as firmly established in the cardinal doctrines of 
Riblical truth. Especially precious to him was the re- 
demption for man provided. While in active life he 
exemplified the religion he professed; and no less so 
in the months of suffering (sarcoma) he endured with 
wonderful Christian fortitude. A widow, four daugh- 
ters and two sons survive him, to whom he was a lovin 
and devoted companion and father. His earthly mission 
well done, he is now partaker “ of the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” 


CARRIED THE TORCH EIGHTY YEARS 

Mrs. (Rev.) Isaac Dunham, who has just died in 
Bridgewater, which has been her home fora generation, 
was the oldest person in town, and had been a member 
of the Christian Church for eighty years. Her husband 
will be remembered as successively elected, years ago, 
chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate. She was a Puri- 
tan of the most distinctive type. In her last hours she 
quoted the promise, ** With long life will I satisfy him,” 
and added,“ lam satisfied ”’ She leaves two children, 
William E. Dunham and Lucy B., wife of Rev. James L. 
Hill, D. D. of Salem. 


MRS. MARY T. POND 


Died in Bucksport, Me., Feb. 1, Mrs. Mary Thurston | 


(Biodget) Pond, aged eighty-six. Mrs. Pond was the eld- 


est daughter and child of Deacon Bliss and Mary Thurs- | 


ton Blodget of Bucksport, and a sister of the late Henry 
Blodget, D. D, for forty years a missionary of the 
American Board in China. 

Her husband, Rev. Enoch Pond, the eldest son of 
Prof. Enoch Pond of Bangor Seminary, died young, 
after a short ministry, in Georgetown, Mass. His widow 
spent the subsequent ey of her long life in her native 
town. Her only child, a daughter, died in early life. 
Mrs. Pond was a person of marked mental keenness | 

and vivacity and unusual vigor of character. Her life 
was remarkable in the range and intensity of its benev- 
olence. Her piety was of a practical cast, finding its 
most congenial expression in ardent and active sym- 
pathy with the work of foreign missions in China, and 
that of enterprises devoted to the religious and intel- 
lectual welfare of the Chinese residents of this country 
and our Negro population. 
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March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
everything—that is, a time when 
a thing can be done to the best 
advantage, most easily and most 
effectively. Now is the best 
time for purifying your blood. 
Why? Because your system is 
now trying to purify it— you 
know this by the pimples and 
other eruptions that have come 
on your face and body. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills 
are the Medicines to take — 
they do the work thoroughly 
and agreeably and never fail to 
do it. They are the medicines 
you have always heard recom- 


mended. 


“T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
have found it the best Spring medicine I goes 
tried. I think it is my duty to recommend it 
others.”” Miss RUSSELL RINEHART, Eaton, Ohio. 


Accept no substitutes for 





Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


No substitutes act like them. 
Insist on having Hood’s, 


A NEW RUG FROM AN OLD‘ CARPET 


If you do not know all about the rugs we make from 
worn and discarded carpets. call at our office or send us 
your address for particulars. BELGRADE RUG 
CO., 34 Hollis Street, Boston. 








ELASTIC 





COTTON 


For years we have made the finest hair mattress that money can buy, and shall 


continue to do so. 


In addition to this, we are now making the best elastic cotton 


mattresses that money can buy or a critical taste require, and we are selling them 
10% less than the elastic felt mattress which is being extensively advertised in the 


magazines. 


That is, we are selling the best elastic cotton mattress for $13.50, and guar- 
antee it in every respect equal to anything of the kind on the market. 

There is much to be said in praise of this mattress as we make it. It does 
not grow uneven or lumpy, yet it does have great resiliency, and it will wear fora 


long time. 


These mattresses are made from pure long fiber cotton, and are absolutely 


non-absorbent. 


We urge a side-by-side comparison. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


gat? 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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New Pastor at Jamaica Plain 


Central Church, Jamaica Plain, has found 
in Rev. Chauncey J. Hawkins the type of 
man much in demand by present-day churches. 
Youthful, zealous, efficient, scholarly, Mr. 
Hawkins possesses a winsome personality 
and more than ordinary gifts as a public 
speaker. 

Mr. Hawkins was born in Vacaville, Cal., 
in 1875; he graduated in 1896 at the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific at San José, being the 
youngest member of his class and its presi- 
dent. To the regular course at Yale Semi- 





Remington 























REV. CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 





nary he added a post-graduate year, and for 
three of these years was assistant pastor of 
Humphrey Street Church, New Haven, where 
he gained familiarity with the working of a 
well-organized city church and experience in 
pastoral and mission work. His first inde- 
pendent pastorate was with Maple Street 
Church, Danvers. Called thence to Spencer, 
he has met the requirements of a strong 
church and has had a fruitful pastorate. Now, 
scarcely thirty years of age, he is called to ll All Oth 

succeed such = as Drs. Quint, Clark, Boyn- Outse S ers 


ton, Tuttle and Morgan. He is an enthu- 


iastic student of Oriental th d explor- 
ations. Ilis recent book, The Mind of Whit- Outwears All Others 


tier, has been favorably received. Mrs. 


Hawkins is an efficient leader in church work, e 
and has given special attention to mission Outlives All Others 


study and ve 





Fads in aE 


The only production that is of supreme 
importance is the production of men; and 
by this standard all social activities and R 
institutions are to be tested. There is 


mington Typewriter Company 
still ample need for criticism in the educa- 


tional field. It is worth while to inquire NEW YORK and Everywhere. 
whethercurrent pedagogy does not abound 
in pretentious sterilities which only ob- —— ny 


struct the way of knowledge and whether si 
in the colleges there is not much loss of 
time from unwise methods and wasted 























: a ee ; Our high grade carriages 
time through misdirected effort. It is No Dealer \ are made in our own 1ac- 
worth while to inquire whether much of a A eol ng Rengae be okt 
the graduate work might not well be aban- Can Duplicate iit Rraae $15 to $80 to the buyer. 
doned and the money saved be used to se- Ee _¢ We warrant every veliiclo 

I % a to be just as represented or 
cure better undergraduate work and super. Our Factory eed panded in ¢ ramen aor Ko 


vision ; and whether, under the pompous 


both ways. Send for free cat- 


pretense of original ‘research, much time Price alogue. It tells the advan- 
and strength are not wasted in inquiries tage of buying from factory. 
as barren as anything undertaken in the THE COLUMBUS cammaat AND oo CO., Columbus, Ohio. 





Academy of Lungano as described in Gul- 
liver’s travels. To count the punctuation 


marks in the Bible and get the ratio of the FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS. 

commas to the semi-colons would not be | CHIMES AND PEALS OF 

more mechanical and wooden than some i E L LS. BELLS THE. EW. VANDUZEN CO. 
Props. BUCKEYE BELL FDY: 


of the work done.—Prof. Borden P. teel Alloy Church and School Be Established 1837. 
Bowne. sialogue’ The .S. BELL CO., Hillsbere, O. | CATALOG FREE. CINCINNATI, O. 


omer =H STRENGTH-GIVER, cunoren 


Druggist, JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, ~ and MEN 


ighiod by the FRINK System of Patent 

+ wired Send dimensions for Estimate. OUR 
posi es is at yourservice. State whether Elec- 
I. P Welsbach, Acetylene, Combination or Oil, 
 —) INK. 551 Pearl 8t., 


(OUR experience is at your service.) ke 9 NEW YORK. 
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The Campaign of Evangelism 


Berkshire after the Dawson Meetings 


The impression left has been so profound 
that already individual churches are in the 
midst of a gracious outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. At Lee, with no outside aid, interest 
in religion has spread and deepened; thirty 
Christian decisions are recorded. Most grati- 
fying to a young man standing at the begin- 
ning of his ministry is this seal upon the 
labors of Mr. Smith, whose winning ways 
have endeared him to the young people and 
whose earnestness has commended him to all. 
At Stockbridge, where Rev. E. S. Porter has 
had the assistance of Dr. A. F. Pierce of 
Brockton in a week of special services called 
a Pastoral Mission, thirty-five conversions are 
reported. So the Pentecostal fire spreads. 
Other churches have made or are planning 
special efforts; and all are enjoying these 
“times of refreshing,’’ even the coldest being 
quickened and warmed by the nearness of 
this great Gulf Stream of salvation. 

R. DEW. M. 


Dr. Dixon in Rutland County, Vt. 


In at least three centers in Rutland County 
there has been marked religious interest. At 
Rutland the Congregational, Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Adventist churches united under the 
leadership of the Y. M. C. A. ina three days’ 
campaign with Dr. A. C. Dixon of Boston as 
speaker. At the second service the Baptist 
church proved too small, and the rest of the 
meetings were held in the Congregational 
edifice. So much interest was manifested 
that Dr. Dixon returned for three days of 
the next week and spoke to large and inter- 
ested audiences. A considerable number of 
persons expressed a desire to begin a Chris- 
tian life. 

At Fair Haven the Welsh Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches have been hold- 
ing crowded services since the Week of 
Prayer, in which there has been no preach- 
ing, but much singing and praying and many 
conversions. Forty hard drinkers are said to 
have been converted and to be working hard 
to defeat license at the coming March meeting. 

At the Union Church in Proctor, Rev. 
G. W. C. Hill has been assisted by neighbor- 
ing pastors in a delightfully earnest and help- 
ful work, and a number of hopeful conversions 
have resulted. 8. 


Mr. Davidson in New London, Ct. 


Successful evangelistic services have been 
held during the past month in New London, 
under the leadership of Rev. E. E. Davidson. 
The Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 
churches of the city united in a work which 
has been fruitful, especially among young 
people. Afternoon services were held in the 
First Baptist Church and evening sessions in 
the Second Congregational, except on Sun- 
days, when both of the large Congregational 
churches have been filled, Mr. Davidson being 
able to be present fora part of each service. 
Those assisting in these meetings express en- 
tire confidence in Mr. Davidson. His entire 
absence of cant and of rant, combined with 
sense, tact and directness, make his work 
widely useful. At the close of the services a 
purse was made up for him from the five 
churches engaged, amounting to $600. 

Fy. 6a Hs 


In Iowa 


Evangelistic meetings are running in Mason 
City, where “‘ Billy’? Sunday holds forthina 
big tabernacle; not a ‘‘tabernickel,”’ he said, 
when the smal coins came in the collections. 
Evangelist Severance has had a grand sweep 
at Burlington. Grinnell is holding union 
meetings every night. Rev. L. 0. Baird of 
Ottawa made a deep impression at Iowa Col- 
lege on the Day of Prayer for Colleges. Class 
prayer meetings have been continued each 
night. Y.M.C. A. Secretary Hurrey will be 
here for the boys next week anda Y.W.C. A. 
secretary for the girls this week. Everywhere 
there is expectation of spiritual results. 

D. F. B. 


Mr. Sunday at Mason City, Io. 


In the four and a half weeks of Rev. W. A. 
Sunday’s stay among us not an evening serv- 
ice closed without some one signifying an in- 
tention to live a better life. Some nights 
twenty came forward, others, 120. Old and 
young, men, women and children flocked in, 
until the regiment of recruits numbered 1,103. 

Mr. Sunday knows men, and believes in 
bringing the gospel to the level of the person 
with whom he is dealing. His straightfor- 
wardness, whether one agrees with what he 
says or not, cannot but be admired, and his 
preaching as a whole is convincing and con- 
victing. His efficient coworkers were Messrs. 
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Honeywell and Fisher. During the last ten 
days the men were ably assisted by Mrs. 
Sunday. 

Mason City was not unappreciative of the 
good work, and on the last Sunday, when a 
free will offering was to be taken for Mr. 
Sunday, the public came nobly forward with 
$2,000. Our expenses were over $2,400, and the 
last Sunday evening over $800 were raised for 
charity. Seventy-nine were received to fel- 
lowship Feb. 19, not a third of those who had 
signified a preference for the Congregational 
church. Of these, forty were men above eight- 
een, many of them heads of families. On 
next Sunday we expect to receive as many 
more, and the first Sunday in March others 
will come. (Rev.) A. H. JORDAN. 


Local Revival Interest 


DARLINGTON, OKL., Indian Mission, Rev. R. H. 
Harper, missionary. Five young men received to 
membership—one Cheyenne and four Arapahoes. 
These additions are partly the result of special 
meetings. The Cheyenne man received is the 
mission interpreter. At the Friday night meet- 
ing for Indians only, held the week before the 
communion, the pastor had to be absent, and the 
interpreter had charge of the meeting, preaching 
at this time his first gospel sermon. 

FREMONT, NEB.—A revival embracing all the 
Protestant churches is in progress. Meetings are 
held in the Congregational edifice, Rev. John 
Doane, pastor. Over 100 persons have pro- 
fessed conversion. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The Ministers’ Association, in- 
cluding some thirty churches, is arranging for 
special services the three weeks preceding 
Easter. It is expected that three evangelists 
will be secured and three simultaneous meetings 
conducted, each in a strategic part of the city. 

SoutH BRISTOL, ME., Union, C. W. Rogers. 
Special services for two weeks under leadership 
of Rev. W. G. Mann of the Maine Miss. Soc. 
Notwithstanding inclement weather, good inter- 
est was manifested, the church was spiritually 
uplifted and 15 to 20 started in the Christian 
life. Feb. 5, five received on confession and 
three others on Feb. 12. Among these is a 
young man of promise whose face is turned 
toward Bangor Seminary. 


A work that requires no sacrifice does not 
count for much in fulfilling God’s plans. But 
what is commonly called sacrifice is the best, 
happiest use of one’s self and one’s resources 
—the best investment of time, strength and 
means. He who makes no such sacrifice is 
most to be pitied. He is a heathen, because 
he knows nothing of God.—Talbot’s Life of 
Armstrong. 




















JUST TELEPHONE 22g 25 


FOR THE HOME 


Lace and Muslin Curtains Cleansed 
$1.00 per pair (except Real Lace) 


FOR WOMEN 


Walking Suits 


FOR MEN 


Fancy Waistcoats 


Coats Real Laces 

Trousers Gloves Blankets Cleansed Binding with Silk 
Suits Feathers 75c per pair 12%2c per end 
Overcoats Ribbons Gloves Cleansed (all lengths) 10c per pair 
Neckwear Coats Furniture Coverings Rugs Carpets 
Gloves Gowns Portieres Draperies Embroideries 
Etc Etc Linens Silks Satins Cottons Etc 





CLEANSED OR DYED AND REFINISHED PROPERLY 


French Dyeing and KY WAN DO S Keeansins Company 


Principal Office 17 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON : 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Watertown Mass 9 Galen St New York City 479 Fifth Ave 
Worcester Mass 3 Pleasant St Will remove May 1st to 557 Fifth Ave 
Baltimore Md 214 West Fayette St Philadelphia Pa 1631 Chestnut St 
Providence RI 337 Westminster St Washington D C 1337 G Street N W 








New Haven Conn 123 Church St 
Hartford Conn 50 Asylum 8t 
Newport RI 155 Thames 8st 


Boston (Back Bay) 284 Boylston St 
Boston (Highlands) 2206 Washington St 
Cambridge Mass 1274 Massachusetts Ave 
Lynn Mass 70 Market 8t 
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sion 44. Amount raised for all purposes, $10,- 
553, of which about $2,326 went to foreign work. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., St. Luke’s, Rev. H. 8S. Capron. 
Thirteen new members received last year, eight 
on confession. Great loss lately experienced in 
the death by accident of Dea. Edward Surdam, a 
conductor on the D. L. & W. R. R. Sunday school 
helped by new hymn-books, adoption of marking 
system, and careful scheme of grading. Ladies’ 
Bible Class grown in a few months from six or 
eight members to forty. The class has’its own 
organization and holds monthly socials. Young 
Ladies’ Missionary Society studies Sunrise in the 
Sunrise Kingdom. Men’s Club, grown since May 
from 16 to 35, is fitting up clubroom. At a re- 
cent banquet, 150 guests were served. Ladies’ 
Aid Society netted $275 by conducting dining- 
hall at County Fair, thus raising balance of organ 
debt. Individual communion set received from 
two unknown donors. Plans for the winter cen- 
tered in evangelistic campaign. 

HINDSDALE, ILL., Dr. E. 8S. Carr, expended $4,233 
in home expenses, $3,331 in benevolence. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., People’s, Rev. Levi White. 
Accessions last year, 29; home expenses, $1,100. 
—Covenant.—Since Rev. T. G. Detch began work 
in October, 57 persons converted and added to 
membership. Main auditorium to be built in 
spring, chapel being too small for congregation. 

LANSING, MICH., Mayflower, Rev. S. B. Chase. 
This church, organized as an independent body 
two years ago, has 87 members, a gain of thirty- 
seven and one-half per cent. during last year. A 
deep spiritual atmosphere pervades the com- 
munity. 

NORTH ADAMS, MAss., Dr. T. E. Busfield. Ac- 
cessions last year 102, on confession 70, bring- 
ing membership to 731. 


Material Gain 


AMETHYST, COL., Creede, Rev. A. S. Hawkes. 
$260 added to salary; church voted to build a 
new stone edifice. Alternate prayer meeting 
nights devoted to study of Minor Prophets. 

CENTER HARBOR, N.H. (Rev. John Thorp), which 
last summer became self-supporting, new steel 
ceiling and side walls, new carpet; auditorium 
repainted and otherwise renovated. 

CLIFFORD, Pa., Rev. R. M. Harris. Church and 
parsonage debts paid, auditorium and chapel be- 
ing renovated ; new heating plant, etc. All finan- 
cially provided for. 

CRETE, NEB., Rev. J. W. Cowan. Debt of $700 on 
parsonage paid, $526 by Women’s Association. 
Mortgage burned. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Dr. R. O. Post. At cost of 
some $2,600, improved and beautified main audi- 
ence-room, refrescoing walls, recarpeting floor, 
remodeling choir loft, refurnishing pulpit plat- 
form, reseating and relighting body of house. 
Symmetry of arrangement and harmony of color 
secured. 

MINERSVILLE, PA.—Long-standing debt wiped out 
and many names added to church roll. 

PITTSFORD, VT., Rev. C. H. Smith. Y. P. S.C. E. 
has purchased and placed in parsonage a safe, 
in which to keep chureh records and other yalua- 
ble papers. 

San JosE, CAuL., Rev. W. T. Patchell. Edifice 
nearly doubled in seating capacity. Services of 
rededication held, with sermon by Dr. Adams of 
San Francisco. Led by President McLean of 
Pacific Seminary, the audience pledged the $2,700 
needed to pay last bills. 

SCRANTON, PA., Plymouth, has reduced long-stand- 
ing debt by several thousand dollars through the 
effort of Rev. T. A. Humphreys. 


SouTH LYNNFIELD, MAss., Rev. W. E. Renshaw. 


House of worship greatly improved, including 
new stoop surmounted by circular window, re- 


painting, new shingles on roof, new furnace, | 
walls frescoed and electric lights. Nearly all | 


money needed, over $1,000, raised in the village. 
TAFTVILLE, CT., Norwich, 38 years old, never 
having had a church building, is rejoicing over 
having recently laid corner stone to handsome 
modern edifice, to accommodate growing congre- 


gations and Sunday school of over 300 members. | 


The late Dea. Samuel Prentice, the organizer and 


deacon till his death, last April, was prime mover | 


in effort to raise funds, assisted by Rev. William 
Carr, pastor nearly nine years. The members of 
the church and the mill owners of the Ponemah 
Corporation, as well as outside friends, have gen- 
erously helped. 








Fifty Years of Success. The sim- 
@ plest and best remedy for Coughs 
Tae and Throat Troubles, /” boxes only. 


ES 4, Ad lard. 


imitations, 






Casualties 


OXFORD, MAss.—Edifice diseovered to be on fire 
during morning service, Feb. 19. Congregation 
retired in perfect order and everything movable 
saved. The alarm brought quick help, and in 
two hours the fire was extinguished. Estimated 
damage, $8,000, covered by insurance. Fire 
started in partition near furnace, made its way 
under floor and up side of building to roof, where 
it was checked. 

Anniversaries 

GRANBY, QUE., Rey. J. L. Alexander, seventy fifth 
anniversary, Feb. 12, 13. Preacher, Rev. E. 
Munson Hill, D. D. 


Forecasting the Revival 
WHAT A REVIVAL MIGHT DO 
(Christian Register, Unitarian) 

If we should have a panic like that of 1893, 
within six months, we believe, a wave of re- 
ligious enthusiasm would sweep over the 
country such as that which in 1857 made its 
permanent mark upon the life of the people. 
... If we could have a revival of religion in 
America which would shake Wall Street to 
its foundations, which would bring all the 
frenzied financiers of the country, including 
those who are turning state’s evidence, to the 
anxious seat, if all employers of child labor, 
all the managers of trusts and combinations, 
all labor agitators, labor unions and other 
workingmen’s associations could feel the 
touch of the divine fire and get excited over 
their moral condition and spiritual prospects, 
it would be an event to engage the sympathy 
of all large-hearted people. Such an event is 
possible, and hard times in business would 
not be a price too great to pay for such a 
dispensation of popular repentance and re- 
generation. 


Select long tours. Small par- 
ties. Choice of routes, Personal 
escort. Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K, Mass. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


Will Earn 5 % 


The Industrial Savings and Loan Co., es- 
tablished over e even years, has earned a reputa- 
tion for reliability and conservatism not su d 
by any institution of its kind. Its business, which is 
non-speculative, is under super- 








vision of and regularly exam- 

Assets $1,700,000 ined by, New York banking 
ept. our money safely in- 

Surplus and Profits | vested will earn & per cent. 
$160,000 erannum. Subject to with- 





drawal at any time —it bears 
earnings for every day invested. 
Fuid information and _indorse- 
ments of prominent clergymen 
and professional men sent upon 
request. 
Ask for Booklet B. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 























BONDS and 
Mortgages 
For Small or Large Investors 
The Kinds the Banks Buy 
If you have $100 or more to 
invest saltely, send for my circular No. 1. 


E. Le Roy Galt, 325 Locust St., Sterling, Ill. 


Sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty. 
O We examine every 


security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete. In 

28 years we have learned how to select the 

best. Noone now handling western mo ges has 

had more experience, We give you the benefit of that 

experience. The quality of the securities now on 

hand has never been surpassed. Highest references. 
Write for circulars and full information free. 

PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 


Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 


Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, PO, Ba 502, Rael W. 
































Travel with the Mail 


Two daily trains to California via the 
Rock Island, and both carry transcon- 
tinental mails. 


Golden State Limited 
California Fast Mail 


The sensible solution of the “way-to-go” 
problem is before you. Go now through 
New Mexico, warm winter route. Return 


some months later via Colorado. 
Island both ways. 


Rock 
(Special one-way, 


second-class rates March 1 to May 15.) 


California book, time table folder, Limited pamphlet 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 


and full particulars if you clip this ad and send with 


name and address on margin. 











CALIFORNIA 


THE WONDERLAND OF THE WEST 
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SOUTHERN. PaciFic.~./2 Wasting 


DIRECT LINES FROM THE ATLANTIC. TO THE PACIFIC. 
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Good lamp -chimncys 
one make 
my name on "em all. 


MacsBeETH. 





| doctor who said to her as she watched him 
| dress a wound, “‘ I know no difference; I feel 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


ONE HUNDRED 
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copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writing 
can be easily made on a 
Lawton Simplex Printer. 
No washing. No wetting paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO.,23 Sesh Sug NA, 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Rexbury 72 and 73. 
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Why permit & 
a custom at 
the commun- * 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
|Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 


CHURCH GLASS pecoratinc CO. 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
English Stained Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


STUDIOS AND 28 WEST 30th STREET 
WORKSHOPS NEW YORK 


AUSTIN-ORGAN-(. 
BUILDER.FOP-TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
AND-ELECTRIC-PIPE- ORGANS — 
~ OF-4-SUPERIOR=: QUALITY. 























Churches adopting our 
Individual Communion Service 


between now and Easter will 

® have the advantage of our 

Special Easter Offer. 

The Thomas Service is su- 

perior to any system on the market. Our circular tells 

Ww Write at once for offer. Service can be used 

Address Thomas Com- 
ox 332, Lima, Ohie. 





on trial before purchasin 
munion Service Co., 


LYMYER i) srarrn vous Doe 
CHURCH 4 
SUELELE A roan tern 
CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Bailtimore,Md. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Southern Presbyterian journals are oppos- 
ing the Federation of Churches of the Re- 
formed Faith in this country because it in- 
volves the loss of a measure of self-govern- 
ment by the separate churches, and this the 
Southern churches are not willing to concede, 
because distrustful of the orthodoxy of all 
but themselves. 


Miss Parmelee, the Woman’s Board repre- 
sentative at Matsuyama, Japan, where 2,000 
Russian prisoners are receiving the best of 
medical treatment and care, writes an illumi- 
nating letter on Japanese good will and prac- 
tical Christianity as shown to the captured 
Russians. She tells of her cook’s purchase 
of delicacies for the Russians, of a Japanese 


as if we-wereall one.” Another speaking of 
the Red Cross work and the service it was 
rendering to Russians said, ‘‘ This sort of 
thing could not be were it not for God.” 
Miss Parmelee calls up a chapter in our own 
history which we eannot look upon without 
shame, when she contrasts the sights now 
seen in Japan with the records of Libby and 
Andersonville and other military prisons in 
our own Civil War. 


The Month in Canada 


At the Queen City 

In Toronto, Mr. Hyde of Northern Church, senior 
pastor in point of service, is happily working out 
his twelfth year. Messrs. Thomas of Olivet, Pedley 
of the Western and Gilroy of Broadview Avenue 
follow in turn, reaching out to their seventh, sixth 
and fifth anniversaries. These churches well illus- 
trate the splendid jubilee movement, particularly 
the Western, where a debt of $20,000 is fully as- 
sured. Mr. Silcox, in-his first year at Zion, is 
bravely seeking to lift the mother church to better 
things. Bond Street and Parkdale are vacant, the 
one regretting the removal of Mr. Jordan, the other 
mourning the death of Mr. Duff. 


Convention Echoes 

The midwinter meeting of the Toronto District 
Associations dealt largely with educational and 
missionary matters and the debt campaign. The 
April gathering will be at Bowmanville. During 
that month the spring meetings of the Western 
Ontario and Quebec Associations will be held at 
Hamilton and Montreal. 


Up and Down the Land 

President King has been in Toronto giving a hand 
to the Episcopalians, and Prof. G. B. Stevens is ex- 
pected at Montreal March 2, as guest of the Con- 
gregational Club. Another veteran, Rev. M. 8. 
Gray of Laurel, whose labors were also abundant 
in different parts of the United States, has been 
translated to higher service. The new Embro edi- 
fice was appropriately dedicated Feb. 20, 21, while 
a week earlier the seventy-fifth anniversary at 
Granby and the installation of the new pastor, 
Mr. Alexander, were fittingly observed. 


Two New Provinces 

A measure is now before Parliament to incorpo- 
rate two new provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
from the territories. Regina will be the capital of 
the latter and Edmonton the temporary capital of 
the former. Altogether the provinces number 500,- 
000 people,and cover an area of 550,345 square 
miles. Autonomy will be granted July 1, and the 
legislatures will begin with a membersbip of 25. An 
unfortunate feature of the measure, which will cause 
strife and turmoil, is the provision for separate 
schools. The Manitoba conflict is still fresh in 
mind, and may be repeated in connection with 
these new provinces. J. P. G. 











When Chilled to the — 
(Perry 
Painkiller os03 

is needed to prevent colds 

and to ward off Disease 
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VERY FEW PEOPLE 


Are Free from Some Form of Indi- 
gestion. 


Very few people are free from some 
form of indigestion, but scarcely two 
will have the same ye pe 

Some suffer most directly after eating, 
bloating from gas in stomach and bowels, 
others have heartburn or sour risings, 
still others have palpitation of heart, 
headaches, sleeplessness, pains in chest 
and under shoulder blades, some have 
extreme nervousness, as in nervous dys- 
pepsia. . 

But whatever the symptoms may be, 
the cause in all cases of indigestion is 
the same, that is, the stomach for some 
reason fuils to properly and promptly 
digest what is eaten. 

This is the whole story of stomach 
troubles ina nutshell. The stomach must 
have rest and assistance and Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets give it both by supplyin 
those natural digestives which every we 
stomach lacks, owing to the failure of the 
peptic glands in the stomach to secrete 
sufficient acid and pepsin to thoroughly 
digest and assimilate the food eaten. 

One grain of the active principle in 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
3,000 grains of meat, eggs or other whole- 
some food, and this claim has been proven 
by actual experiment, which any one can 
perform for himself in the following man- 
ner: Cut a hard boiled egg into very small 
pieces, as it would be if masticated ; place 
the egg and two or three of the tablets in 
a bottle or jar containing warm water 
heated to 98 degrees (the temperature of 
the body) and keep it at this temperature 
for three and one-half hours, at the end 
of which time the egg will be as com- 
pletely digested as it would have been in 
the healthy stomach of a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that 
what Stuart’s Sy ee Tablets will do 
to the egg in the bottle they will do to 
the egg or meat in the stomach, and noth- 
ing else will rest and invigorate the stom- 
ach so safely and effectually. Even a 
little child can take Stuart’s Tablets with 
safety and benefit if its digestion is weak, 
and the thousands of cures accomplished 
by their regular daily use are easily ex- 
plained when it is understood that they 
are composed of vegetable essences, asep- 
tic, pepsin, diastase and Golden Seal, 
which mingle with the food and digest it 
Sees: giving the overworked stom- 
ach a chance to recuperate. 

Dieting never cures Dyspepsia, neither 
do pills and cathartic medicines, which 
simply irritate and inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and promptly 
digested there will be no constipation, nor 
in fact will there be disease of any kind, 
because good digestion means goed health 
in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are world-wide and they 
are sold at the moderate price of 50 cents 
for full-sized package in every drug store 
in the United States and Canada, as well 
as in Europe. 


LE PAGE’S GLUE “== 
In THE 
worn 

8 not set quickly like the old style glue. 

and has four times the strength (Official 


yj test, 1 in. sy. hard pine butted, registered 
by the 





We 1620 lbs. before parting). Used 
4 mechanics and mirs.the world over. Inval- 


uable in household use, for rnita: 
China, | vory, Books. Leather.and wherever 
a strong adhesive is desired, . dott! 
or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
T , — aaa ourdealer hasn’t our line, 
None genuine 2 02. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. . 
without ie PACE’S MUOILACE, 
This Label. 2 oz. size retails 5¢.; by mail, 10e. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 149 Essex Ave.. Gioucester, Mass, 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL OCON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE , FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 








HURCH 
me LARPET 


FACTURERS 
& prIcEsS. 658 wasnifezon, st. 


ATMANU- GJQHN HH. Pray & Sons C4., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





BOSTON. 
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In and Around Boston 


Farewell Honors to Mr. Dinsmore 


At the farewell reception tendered Rev. and 
Mrs. Dinsmore at Phillips Church, Feb. 20, 
the presence of more than four hundred 
guests indicated the universal regret felt at 
the loss of Mr. Dinsmore to the church, com- 
munity and city. Many former members of 
the church and congregation returned to bid 
him Godspeed to his new field in Waterbury, 
Ct., and a letter was read from Dr. F. E. 
Clark, a former pastor of Phillips Church, 
adding his tribute of appreciation. The love 
and esteem of the people for both Mr. and 
Mrs. Dinsmore took tangible form in the 
gift of a mahogany study table and a desk. 
This was a spontaneous expression of the 
sincere affection of the people as a whole, 
practically every member having united in 
the gifts without solicitation. Resolutions 
passed by the church and the dismissing 
council were read and an engraved copy of 
the former was presented to Mr. Dinsmore. 
After nine years of faithful, self-sacrificing 
service in meeting the problems of a city 
church, Mr. Dinsmore leaves Phillips Church 
in a more vigorous condition, both financially 
and numerically, than at any previous time 
during his ministry, and with the spiritual 
tone unquestionably high. 


Student Volunteers at the Old South 


The eighth annual Young People’s Mission- 
ary Rally, under the auspices of the Boston 
Student Volunteer League for Foreign Mis- 
sions, was held in the Old South Church, 
Feb. 22. A spirit of earnestness and practi- 
cal wisdom characterized the gathering. The 
three sessions expressed the natural develop- 
ment of the missionary idea. First, Dr. C. H. 
Patton of the American Board, Rev. C. H. 
Moss of Malden and Miss Ruth Rouse, travel- 
ing secretary of the S. V. M., brought home 
the fundamental missionary principles of mo- 
tive, power and need which generated the 
S:, Vs ae 

The afternoon session was a Silver Bay con- 
ference in miniature, the denominational con- 
ferences being led by men who are specialists 
in the line of organized missionary effort: 
Messrs. H. W. Hicks, F. P. Turner, F. P. 
Haggard and R. A. Ward. 

The climax was logically reached in the 
evening session, when the actual work of the 
mission field was made real and stirring. 
Mr. Galen M. Fisher, National Association 
secretary to Japan, gave a suggestive enumer- 
ation of Present-Day Opportunities in Japan 
and Dr. William Ashmore, with his original 
and irresistible appeal for China, brought the 
rally to an impressive close. 


Or. Hillis in Boston 


Never, save on Easter Sundays, has the Old 
South Church seen such throngs of people as 
crowded to it last Sunday to hear Rey. Dr. 
N. D. Hillis of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
In the morning he preached on the Liberty 
of the Christian Life, and in the evening for 
an hour and a quarter he held an audience of 
1,500 people, several hundred of them stand- 
ing, as he made a direct appeal for consecra- 
tion to the service of Christ and decision then 
and there to live the higher life. 

He preached with unusual power and ef- 
fectiveness in the evening, and contributed 
to deepen the note of evangelism in the city 
and suburbs, for a large proportion of his 
evening audience were representative mem- 
bers of suburban churches. Rev. William J. 
Dawson was present and offered prayer and 
read the Scriptures. 


The Enrichment of Public Wership 


Rev. L. H. Thayer last Monday gave a help- 
ful talk to the ministers on this subject. His po- 
sition, though reached independently, accords 
largely with that of the committee appointed 
by the National Council. Highly as he appre- 
ciates the Anglican order of worship and other 
time-honored forms, he would not adopt any 
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of them in toto; but advocates the use of a 
simple, flexible order of our own, embodying 
what is traditional in our own churches, with 
desirable materia] from othersources. Printed 
copies of Suggestions in this line were distrib- 
uted, the main divisions being Introduction 
(or Call to Worship), Praise, Confessional and 
Didactic, Prayer (both written and extempo- 
raneous), Conclusion. Mr. Thayer also ex- 
plained the use of the Pilgrim Responsive 
Readings, copies of which were in the seats 
for examination. Points which he especially 
emphasized were the placing of praise before 
confession and the observance of the church 
year and national holidays. His address was 
heartily appreciated. 


Dr. Grenfell in Boston 


From the time of his arrival in Boston this 
week Saturday, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the 
Labrador missionary, will be kept busy until | 
his departure, April 1. His invitations to | 
churches and clubs are many more than he 
can accept. His appointments for the next 
ten days are: 

March 4. Twentieth Century Club, 2 Pp. M. 


March 5. Emmanuel Church, 4 Pp. m.; Old 
South Church, 7.30 Pp. M. 


March 8. Unitarian Club. 

March 9. Groton School, Groton, Mass. 

March 10. First Church, Cambridge, 4 Pp. M., 
Boys’ Club. 

March10. Central Church, Boston, 7.30 P.M. 

March 12. St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, 
10.30 A. M. 

March 12. St. John’s Church, Cambridge, 
4P.M. 

March 12. Newtonville, 7.30 rp. mM. 


The Responsive Sailor 


During the early winter the services at 
the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society’s Chapel 
on Hanover Street yielded some noteworthy 
results. This was due on the human side to 
two things—the evangelistic spirit of the work- 
ing force at the chapel and the receptive and 
responsive nature of seafaring men, always 
friendly to religious appeal. On Sunday even- 
ing Miss Frink’s Bible class at five o’clock, at- 
tended by fifty to seventy sailors, is followed by 
a plain gospel sermon, instructive rather than 
hortatory, and this by an after meeting held 
by Mr. Greenwood in the ‘“ boatswain’s 
locker,” which is filled to overflowing. Here, 
after brief testimonies from seamen and 
others, interspersed with gospel hymns, there 
is always a show of hands—a dozen, more 
or less—by men who wish to begin the new 
life and desire to be remembered in the clos- 
ing prayer. 

The society’s bethel at Vineyard Haven has 
similar cheering results. Seldom even a busi- 
ness letter comes from Mr. Edwards, its chap- 
lain, without mention of recent converts. 


AS TO COLDS 

Feed a cold—yes, but 
_feed it with Scott’s Emul- 
sion. Feeding a cold in this 
way kills it. You cannot 
afford to have a cough or 
cold at this season or any 
other. Scott’s Emulsion 
will drive it out quickly 
and keep it out. Weak 
lungs are strengthened 
and all wasting diseases 
are checked by Scott's 
Emulsion. It’s a great 
flesh producer. 


We'll send you a sample free 











SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating on- 
ions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels: it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. ‘ 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much-improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and pu- 
rify the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 

reparation, yet I believe I get more and 
iter charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.”’ 


Nye | RAY 
<|Stove Polish 


Trade-Mark, 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 





@s: aster liquid polishes, K-Ray is the 
7 ORIGINAL Powdered Stove 
Polish. It vives a‘quick, brilliant lustre and Does 


Not Burn Off. Sample sent if you address Dept. X. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
AND CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON. 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 

















MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 





- you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, ether at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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New York Styles 
$6 to $25 


Catalogue, Samples and 
Simple Measurement Di- 
rections sent FREE 





‘OR as little as $6 
we will make you 

a Spripg costume to 
order in the latest 
New York style. If 
you wish to pay more 
our very reasonable 
prices dre in easy 
stages up to #25. 

We can save you 
time, money and all 
the troubles which 
usually attend the 
purchase of a gar- 
ment elsewhere. 

Our prompt service 
will be appreciated 
by women who have 
experienced dress 
making delays and 
disappointments. We 
ean make your gar 
ment and ship it be 
fore your local tailor 
or dressmaker would 
have one ready for 
the first fitting. 

We guarantee to 
fit you; if we fail to 
do so we will refund 
your money. 


WE CARRY NO GARMENTS IN STOCK, BUT 
MAKE EVERYTHING TO ORDER 


Tailor-Made Suits - . - 87.50 to B25 
Silk Costumes . - - - R12 to B25 
Shirt-Waist Suite - - - - £6 to S20 
Made of Mohairs, Serges, Brilliantines, etc. 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - + #12 to BTS 
Bain Counts - - - . - 89.75 te 818 
@Wacketa - + - - - - £5.75 te R15 
Separate Skirts be - 83.50 to B12 
Saree charges prepaid to any part of the U. 8. 


WE SEND FREE (2.°0, Sour 


new Spring and Summer BA, show- | 
ing the latest New York Fashions, a large 
assortment of samples of the newest ma- 
terials, and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write for them 
today. Mention colors desired and whether 
you wish samples for tailor- made suit, silk 
costume, shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or 
_Yain coa coat. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1% years 











BUSHELS, 


= FLOWERS 


Wisconsin soil brings forth finer 

2 flowers than any in the world, 
For 30c 

We mail you postpaid, one 

2 each of the Wisconsia 

» osmos, 


enak Poppy, Giant Blue Corn Flower, Sweet Peas, Cc larkia 

and Asters, with a catalog value of over $1.00. This low 
rice is made to introduce Salzer’s Free Biseming 
lower Seeda, absolutely the finest on cart 


or 35c 


Send 35¢ and this Fol and we will add to the above 
10 packages, one American Beauty Oxalia (see 
sbove cut), catalog price AGe, Thisgiant pink blooming 


Oxalis is the floral wonder of 1905, If ordered alone it 


costa l5c each, or 3 for 25e. 


For $1.00 Postpaid 


Twenty-one rare plants, taken from Roses, Palms, Be: 
gonias, Cannas, Gloxinias, etc., all different; some worth 
B5e each, but we mail this mag zai t collection po’ stpaid 
upon rec velptof $l. 00 and this notice. We grow millions of 
— annually 

Send 5e for our big 140 paged plant and seed « atolee, 
brilliantly illustrated with paintings from natare. 


‘ * 1. C 
| John A Salzer Seed Co. “wis? 













We cata- 
logue this 
season the 
earliest mar- 

ket potato 

ever produced 
in the United 

States. 


GREGORY'S SEEDS 


€ catalogue a new drumhead cabbage 

whlch in the government test su - all 

varieties found in this Country and Europe. 
‘atalogue free. . 


4. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marbiehead, Mass. 























The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 5. Pharaoh’s Dream.—Gen, 41: 1-24. 

The failure of the interpreters is part of 
God’s supervision as the narrator sees it. 
Vision and invention are withdrawn from 
them as wisdom is granted to Joseph. So 


the ehief butler’s forgetfulness is God’s hold- 
ing back of memory until the time is ripe for 


Joseph’s advancement. The whole story il- 
lustrates the thought of man’s life as a plan 
of God that he may be fitted and prepared 
fot .God’s-use. The first dream reflects the 
thought of Egypt, which owes all to the Nile. 
Lord, Thou hast planned my life for good, 
let me not mar Thy planning by evil choice 
and viord. And let Thy purpose he fulfilled 
in me for good to others. 


March 6. 
25-40. 
The king is God’s instrument as well as 

Joseph. God had spoken to him in a way 

which he would not forget. Famine came 

from alow river. The rains failed from the 


Joseph's Interpretation fren. 4l: 
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highlands of the Nile sources across Syria. | 


Both Egypt and Syria are oases in the desert. 
Egypt is a nearly rainless land. 
rain from the sea on its western border. 


Joseph goes from prophecy of fact to counsel | 


ofaremedy. And on the impulse of the hour 
the king finds none so fit for the task as he. 


March 7. Joseph Regent.—Gen. 41: 41-57. 

This is thoroughly Oriental. The king del- 
egates responsibility to a vizier, who is re- 
sponsible to him alone. He may have been a 
slave, as Joseph was, the one qualification is 
ability. Note Joseph’s thoroughgoing faith 
in the prediction and the completeness of his 
preparation. ‘‘ All the face of the earth” is 
the known and familiar region; we are not to 
draw conclusions as to Europe, India, China 
or America from the familiar phrase. 


Mareh 8. 
42: 1-20. 
The drought brought prudent and prosper- 

ous Jacob to the verge of ruin. Note the 


The Coming of the Brothers.—Gen. 


Syria draws | 


graphic phrase which describes the despair of | 


the herdsman brothers, 
one upon another?” It had 
nearly to a question of their own lives. 


come down 


““Why do ye look | 


Even | 


after all the years they must have thought of | 


Joseph as they said ‘* Egypt ’’ one to another. 


March 9. The Return.—Gen, 42: 21-38. 


The bitterness of their own sin is brought | 


home to them. Did Joseph choose Simeon as 
the hostage beeause he had been his own 
chief enemy?’ How strongly the tie of a 
common motherhood and also Jacob’s loving 
memory of Rachel come out in these scenes. 
Joseph’s tears did not turn him from his pur- 
pose. 
his plan of bringing Jacob to Egypt? , 


March 10, Benjamin.—Gen. 43: 


1-15. 


Sending 


Jacob had had his own way so frequently 


in life that giving up was hard forhim. We 
can imagine how, with his grim will, he 
would cling to Benjarain, and refuse to let 
him go until actual hunger compelled. So the 


caravan set out across the desert in sore | 


trouble and leaving an anxious heart behind. 


Mareh 11. Jn 
16-34. 


That must have been a strange feast for | 


the brethren. They were in their brother’s 
house and did not know it. They had a wel- 
come and royal cheer, but their own hearts 
would not allow them happiness. Such are 
the fruits of sin, obscuring and embittering 
privilege and joy. And still Joseph refrained 
himself from revelation. The time was not 
ripe until some one of those who had sold 
their brother was ready to give his own life 
for a brother's life. 


Had he perhaps already thought out 


House.—Gen, 43: | 











Style No, 2¢2. Price $1.00 


You Can See 
For Yourself 


The beauty of the Ferris Good Sense 
Waist. Note the sweeping lines and 
graceful contour and then remem ber 
that it isas soft as a glove—as easy as 
an undervest. What a difference 
there is between the comfort of a 
Ferris and the torture of asteel bound 
corset. Is it any wonder that thous- 
ands of thoughtful women who love 
to look well, to feel well, to be well, 
have turned to the 


FERRIS 
SENSE « WAIST 


as the ideal garment of health and 
beauty? Made in all styles and sizes 
for every age and form. None genu- 
ine without the name in red. 
Send for the Ferria Book free. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 








The Individuat Communion Cup 


continues = rs in favor. Our patent noise- 

less tray is the one most generally used. One 

peotee says of it: “It is by far the most perfec t 
ing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.’ 





Lewd us send you our E. > - illustrated 
k, "Khe OCup.’’ free. Bt 
ir it. Ask for Catalogs No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Sliversmiths, 
FouUNDED 1824 
Leaders In Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factorics - Taunton, Masa. 
























most careful farmers 

and yardenerseverywhere 
place confidence in Ferry’s 
Seeds—the kind that never fall. 


FERRY S 


SEEDS 


have been the standard for 49 years. 
They are not an experiment, 
Sold by all dealers. 1905 Seed 


Annual /ree for theasking. 4 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
LD om as ath 























gym 


KGhickeri 


Soe e~ 


i Mr than fourscore years of experience in Piano- 
forte building is exemplified in the Chickering 





rly its own, no set m i be ving succeed 








ON-ESTEY 


is the 
BEST POLICY 








EACH 
ESTEY ORGAN 








has behind it the guarantee of a re- 
sponsible maker, and back of that 
fifty-six years of honest, successful 
effort to build the best organ by 
means of the best brains and the 
best material American genius can 


command. 





Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Branches: 


BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA LONDON, ENG. 














1ce of case architect- 


> , 
24 000 have been sok 





J. @ C. FISCHER, 


164 Fisgth Avenue, bet. 21st & 2 











E.T. Slattery Co. 


PRESENT 


TAILORED SUITS 


MADE IN FINE IMPORTED MATERIALS FROM 
THE -LATEST PARIS MODELS 


DRIVING COATS 


IN FINE ENGLISH COVERTS AND BROAD- 
CLOTHS 


LADIES’ DRESSES 


IN VEILINGS, POMPADOUR CHIFFONS, HAND- 
EMBROIDERED BATISTES, AND HAND- 
KERCHIEF LINENS 


MORNING DRESSES 


MADE IN SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE DESIGNS 
FROM ORGANDIES, DIMITIES AND BATISTES 


MILLINERY, PARASOLS, BLOUSES 
LATEST NECKWEAR NOVELTIES 
FINE FURS AT REDUCED PRICES 





154-155 Tremont Street, Boston 




















